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A helping hand .. . 


On the following pages you will find inspiration and infor- 
mation, expressly designed to help you plan creatively useful 
art projects. It is our aim to perform a service for the many 
teachers or serious hobbyists who must work with limited budgets. 

There is some question as to which creative art magazine 
has the largest newsstand circulation, but it certainly isn't 

Design , which is printed in limited edition for subscribers only. 
There is, however, little question as to which is the oldest 


— 
PSHE T and TECHNIQUE OI OLVUR PHOTOGKAPHY 


On occasion, we hear from readers who first became 
acquainted with “Design” in their school library and who are 
now practicing artists or teachers. The knowledge that we have 
aided them toward their goal is always pleasant news. We 
are happy to help design the country's educational 
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EDUCATOR'S PIPELINE 


a column of odds & ends of interest to you 


conducted by MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


FILMS FOR FREE: Has your school a lomm sound projector? You 
can obtain free films on a variety of exciting subjects. Many are m 
full color. For details and list of available loan films, write to: 
“Design Magazine Offer Dept.”, The Princeton Film Center, Ine 
Princeton, N. 


ART CONFERENCE AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA: \\ork  conter- 
ence on “Art in Education” is now being offered for art teachers, 
classroom teachers, administrators and curriculum workers. Meet- 
ings will deal with such problems as planning art programs, selec- 
tion of art activities on various levels, budgets, materials and facih- 
ties. Offered during summer from july 6th-l6th (1:39-5:30 daily) 
and members may take courses for credit or non-credit) auditing. 
Readers should register at earhest convemence by contacting: 
Professor Jack Arends, Dept. of Fine Arts, Treachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 


EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW: Amateur and protessional ceramists are 
invited to attend the “Amateur Hobbyist Competitive Exhibit” at 
Convention Hall in Asbury Park, N. J. June 2nd-6th, 1954. You may 
also submit entries for cash awards which go as high as S300 tor 
hbest-in-show and several thousand dollars in lesser awards. Write 
to: Contest Committee, Ceramic Leagues, Inc., Box #487, Summit, 


N. J. Open for all media. 


HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH FOR SCHOOLROOM FACILITIES? [i all the 
vitally needed school buildings were actually built to house our cur- 
rent requirements, this mythical structure would measure fifty tect 
wide and extend from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate 
Bridge .. . . How much is this in money? 101% Billion Dollars. 
Other pertinent facts: Schoolbuilding experts consider 27% of the 
nation’s elementary and secondary schools satisfactory, 400 fair 
and a whopping 33 1/30 completely unsatisiactory. . . .Nearly 
90% of America’s elementary schools do not have kindergartens, 
and well over 50¢¢ have no art room. So—what are we going to do 
about 


LUCKY TO BE A TEACHER? With the U.S. population now pegged at 
over 161 million, and our school-age young people consequently 
estimated at well over thirty million, the country ts faced with its 
usual problem of securing enough competant teachers to do the job. 
At the latest survey it was found the school systems are 72 thousand 
teachers short of the sensible minimum. In addition, over 60 thou- 
sand educators leave the field every year—-largely due to mediocre 
salaries. The national average income for an elementary or high 
school teacher 1s $3,400. Small enough, even compared to the $3,- 
600 average earned by a steadily working ditch digger. Kut, aver- 
age figures are often misleading—the average 1s apt to be a mythi- 
cal level, not a representative one. If this $3,600 seems Jow for the 
task of educating our future citizens, bear in mind it would be much 
lower if we took into consideration the fact that the better salaries 
in New York, Illinois and California are responsible for raising 
this national level. Without these few states, the average would drop 
to well under $3,000. A conscientious teacher works fourteen hours 
a day, in class, at home and in the acceptance of extra-curricular du- 
ties. What does this amount to on an hourly basis’ 80c¢ an hour. 


EXPENDITURES IN ‘53 FOR NEW SCHOOLS: $1 ,742,000,000-—an increase 
of 7% over the previous year, but still apparently far from enough. 
(Wait until next year when postwar-babies pass the kindergarten 
level!) 


KOREAN G.I. BILL CLARIFIED: [hie carlier announcement that G.I. 
educational benefits for Korean veterans must be utilized by August 
20th of this year caused some anxiety among military personnel still 
in service. The new clarification: the deadline still holds—but only 
for those who were discharged on or before August 20th, 1952. A 
similar two vear grace period will be granted until all eligible candi- 
dates have been discharged from service. 


please turn to page 195 
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GRUMBACHER 


now and forever .. . 


476 West 34th Street 


permanent 
powerful 
brilliant 
uniform 
intermixable 


... the reason why more and 


more artists demand and recommend 


PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


... tested to last through time 
| AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
i WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART 


PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 
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fingerprints have their place 
but...not on your art work! 
a Protect your art work with 
| Grumbacher Tuffilm Spray. 
Keep the surface clean— 
feliminate smudging and 
other damage. 


Especially formulated 
for artists’ use. 


PROTECTS and PRESERVES 
e Pastel paintings 

¢ Charcoal & pencil drawings 
e Layouts and repro proofs 
e Sketches, charts and maps 


($1. 95 “ul con AT ALL ART STORES 
M. cRUMBACHE. 


New York 1, N.Y. 


x 476 West 34th Street 
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A few steps from the Conservatory and Zoo 
just a few minutes to the Loop. 
: | See Chicago from our roof . 

i Public transportation at our door 

Hi Home of The Chat Room... 

is Spacious guest rooms. 

Complete hotel service. 


HOTEL 
2100 Lincoln Park West 


HOW TO TEST YOUR ART 
MATERIALS FOR QUALITY 


Ho good are the art materials you plan to purchase ? 
Are you spending good money, possibly from a_ limited 
budget, for inferior goods?’ Here are a number of profes- 
sional tests that will enable you to judge the quality of the 
art materials you may wish to consider purchasing for per- 
sonal or school use. The information has been prepared by 
the Crayon, Watercolor & Craft Institute for the use of art 
supervisors and is reprinted here for the information of 
Design Magazine's art-educational readers. These are the 
tests: 


WAX CRAYONS 

Use the paper supplied by the school system in making 
color and working tests. Fill in an area (about 3”x4") with 
color. There should be no excessive “flaking” or “piling”’. 
The crayon should glide smoothly, there should be uo grit. 
The crayon should provide an even distribution of color. 
Now make a number of free line strokes, using approxi- 
mately the same pressure as above. The lines should have 
the brilhance of worked-over areas in the solid patch; the 
strokes should be smooth and flowing. 

Use the side of pieces of unwrapped crayons. Test the broad strokes 
for good color without heavy pressure. The strokes should 
be smooth and flowing, the color uniform. 

Make rub-outs with both ends of the crayon. [he color at each end 
should be equally brilliant. Try the crayons after they have 
heen exposed to cold and moderate heat. The working quali- 
ties should be consistently good under various weather con- 
ditions. Hold crayon with first and third finger, with thumb 
opposing at the center. Apply pressure to the breaking point. 
The crayon should break with a clean fracture, without 
splintering. 


PRESSED CRAYONS 

Make markings on paper supplied by the school system, 
each stroke approximately 1” to 2” long from left to right, 
and carried down approximately 2” with each stroke over- 
lapping. (Better results will be obtained if a sheet of blotting 
paper is placed underneath the work ). There should be very 
little flaking or powdering of the crayon. There should be 
no hard particles that would cause scratching. 

Rub the markings with the fingers. There should be very little, 
or no smudging. Rub one color over another. The colors 
should blend readily. erase some of the markings with art 
gum, or soft rubber eraser. It should be possible to erase 
the color. 


WATER COLORS 

Place equal amounts of water (several drops) on each pan of color. Note 
the time needed to load a brush fully with color. Dissolved 
color should lift readily on a wet brush. Using a brush 
loaded with color, start at the top of the paper and make 
progressive, unbroken, horizontal strokes, 2——3 inches 
across ; adding more water to gradually dilute to a light tint 
and carrying the wash almost the full length of a sheet of 
9x12 drawing paper. 

(The wash should be clear and transparent, showing no 
specks. It should have a uniform spread with very little 
appreciable streaking. It should dry without gloss. ) 

After one color is perfectly dry, apply another wash of a 
different color over it. The two transparent colors should 
form a third (such as a wash of turquoise over vellow to 
produce green. 
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LIQUID TEMPERA 


Stir material. (Do not shake—shaking produces air bub- 
bles which interfere with the work) When thoroughly mix- 
ed, it should be noted that the basic consistency of temperas 
may vary from a flowing liquid to a paste-like consistency. 
This, in itself, is not indicative of quality. 

Make a wash on an old newspaper. [he wash should complete- 
lv cover the dark basic surface evenly. Liquid tempera ts 
meant to be opaque. Take equal amounts of color by volume 
and a white tempera, mix together well and paint out. 

Check relative strength of the different brands. | jac) the brush with 
color and paint out in a single line. Then overlap a second 
parallel line slightly. Observe brushing quality and relative 
ease of handling. When dry, the paint-out should be smooth, 
level, and unstreaked. There should be no cracking, no dark 
glossy spots, no curling of the paper and no two-toned ap- 
pearance. ) 

Curl the paper backwards to see if cracks begin to appear 
on the painted surface. If cracks appear, scratch or flake off 
paint. If flaking is relatively easy and flakes are large, the 
material is not desirable. 

Overpaint color paint-outs with stripes of white tempera. L pon dry- 
ing, relative “bleed” can be observed——that is, the appear- 
ance of the under-lying color through the white. (“Bleed- 
ing’ is a condition where an already painted and dried color 
begins to appear through an overpaint. This could spoil an 
otherwise outstanding piece of student work.) Be sure when 
testing that the undercolor is absolutely dry. Among colors 
most likely to bleed are, magentas, turquoise blues and 
violets, 

Wash painted cloth samples with soap and cool water. ( | ry -cleaning 
compounds tend to ‘set’ these pigments). Observe relative 
ease of removal of stain by washing. (The paint should not 
stain the hands, paper or clothing, when dry ). 


POWDER TEMPERA 

Moke a wash, using 2 parts (by volume) of color to one 
part of water for each brand to be tested. Note brushing 
ability and even flow of paint. 

(The wash should have a soft, velvety, matt-finish ; 
smooth, unstreaked color and level paint: surface. There 
should be no cracking, chipping or peeling. The paper 
should not curl. The paint should not rub off easily. There 
should be no dark, Or glossy Spots. ) 

When wash is dry, overpaint with random stripes of white tempera. | |), 
base coat should not appear (or ‘bleed’) through the white. 

Mix a standard color, such as yellow-green with woter. [t Should dry 
true, with even color distribution, not separate into streaks 
of yellow and green. 

Mix two colors (in liquid form) together, thus producing a third; 
make test wash and let dry. (This mixture should produce 
a third color without streaking or separation. Thin colors 
should not separate any more than thick colors. ) 

Make test washes with various brands. ( «) yer one-half of each 
wash and place in strong sunlight for a few days. (Note if 
there is a tendency to fade by comparing the covered and 
uncovered sides of the wash. ) 

Make a wash on old newspaper. [hie wash should completely 
cover the dark basic surface evenly. Powder tempera is 
meant to be opaque. 

Using equal quantities of paints of various brands (mixed 
as described above in first test) spread each brand out on 
newspaper as far as the given quantity will go and _ still 
cover the surface. Note the extent of the areas covered by 
the various brands. 


please turn to page 195 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily anc 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre- 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


oat leading dealers. Send |)0c for 16- 
page handbook ‘“‘working tn 
sculp-metal” 


carved, filed 


the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


EXOTIC & RARE WOODS 


Ebony, Lignum, Vitae, Rosewood, Cocobolo! 

ideal for jewelry, carving and handicrafts. Slabs and pieces 
up to 3''x6'*. | Ib. assorted lot for only $1.75; 
for $3.00. 
Elephant Ivory: sound and seasoned. '/4 Ib. mixed assor! 
ment pieces for $1.75, of a full Ib. for $4.50 
FREE catalog of semi-precious stones, findings, 
etc., on request. 


SAM KRAMER 0 


books 


29 W. 8th St., N. 11, 


REE CATALOG 


96 Pages - - Largest Assortment 


PHOTO FRAMES - - ARTISTS FRAMES 


Raw Oak & Wormy Chestnut Frames 


Picture Frame Mouldings & Accessories 


Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 
TODAY ! 


INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. Dvet. 06 


414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Maryiand 


476 West 34th Street 


PAINTING- 


How-to-do-it! 
64 Pages...and 
COLOR WHEEL 


Real lessons with 
full color and step- 
by-step illustrations 


FIGURE PAINTING 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 


STILL-LIFE 


only 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC, 


LANDSCAPE 
COLOR MIXING 
TECHNIQUES 


by RALPH FABRI, N.A. 


AT YOUR 
FAVORITE 


ART STORE 


New York 1, N.Y. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


* Regional and National News in Art and Education 


® Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


® Association affairs. 


® Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members I|s 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


we hate to be 
old busy-bodies 


but you are among the many 
readers whose subscription is now 
up for renewal we know you'll 
want to receive the colorful Sep- 
tember-October issue of Design 
so, please just take care of your 
renewal before summer vacation 
begins . . . And you folks who 
subscribe thru schools——-NOW is 
the time to get the purchase order 
wheels rolling. (Please don’t put it 
off--we only print so many copies, 
and then there are none.) So, 
have a nice summer we'll be 
hard at work readying lots of 
that useful, practical coverage’ 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN TEXTILE ARTS 


three winners to be granted an 


expense-free, 6 week workshop 


T lM ACHIE-RS attention! Have you a flair for textile de- 
signing and silk screen printing 7 Then you will be interested 
in the extraordinary Scholarship Competition offered by the 
American Crayon Company to all qualified readers of this 
magazine. 


Three all-expenses paid scholarships are being offered 
regionally to the six week, summer session of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology's School jor American Craftsmen. 
ach winner will receive funds to cover full tuition, equip- 
ment, supples and living expenses. 


The 1954 Workshop in textile design and screen printing 
will be under supervision of Karl Laurell, who has twice 
won First Award in this field in the annual competitions 
run by the American Institute of Decorators. Mr. Laurcil 
teaches weaving and textile design at the school 


The summer session extends from July 12th to August 
20th, 1954, so if you wish to apply for the available scholar- 
ships, write at once to: Mr. Harold J. Brennan, Director, 
School for American Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N.Y. 


The entry form covers the following points: “Why [am 
interested im this award.” “How [ would use the learning 
in my teaching.” “My special interests in the allied fields of 
art.” The application is to be turned over to your school’s 
principal or art supervisor for personal recommendation 
and additional information relative to your qualifications. 


Just a few weeks remain to enter this annual competition ; 
consequently Design Magazine urges all interested teacher- 
readers to write via air mail to the address indicated above 
for full details. This is a splendid opportunity to learn from 
top professionals and turn your vacation time to profitable 
channels. 4 


STUDENT WORK IN TEXTILES as produced at the School for American Craftsmen 
Scholarship winners will learn techniques and how to market saleable work. 
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THIS ISSUE’S FRONT COVER 


T may be raining as you read this, but the weatherman teils us that 
balmy days are once again with us, and that means outdoor sketching. 
L. Willinger, photographer with the Shostel Press Agency, caugh? this 
group of intent youngsters on the school lawn busily producing kinder- 
garten masterpieces. One thing avout painting outdoors—even the sky's 
no limit when it comes to subject matter. Our thanks to Redbook for the 
use of these color plates. 
Also, a special word of thanks to our good friends at American 
Crayon Company for the kind use of the color plates used in this issue 
showing student art work. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND EDUCATION: 
ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford University, Cali- 


fornia. 

DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design, Columbia University, 
N. Y. C., faculty member: ‘Famous Artists Course.’’ National magazine 
illustrator. 

DESIGN: 


OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 

CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN.: Professor of Art. 

DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida. 

MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher, Rhode Isiand Schoo! of Design 


CERAMICS: 
EDWARD WINTER: Ename!-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer, N.Y.C. 


ETCHING: 
REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR: Assoc. Member, National Academy of Design 


WORKSHOPS: 


VICTORIA BEDFORD BETTS, Art Consultant, New York City, N. Y 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author, New York City, N. Y. 


TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, writer, N.Y.C., los Angeles 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Colorado. 


DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: former Professor, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, De'aware. 


OR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schools. 
Wisconsin. 

ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio. 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: Al! material submitted to DESIGN will be 
considered on a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every 
effort will be made to return manuscripts safely, no responsibility can be 
accepted by the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these 
general rules: (1) Type and double-space. (2) Send photographs, not 
original art work. As a regular rule, photos should not exceed 8 x 10’ 
(3) Always enclose a self-cddressed, stamped mailer, and proper clear- 
ances or photographic credits if necessary. Send to: Editor, DESIGN, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Publishing Com- 
pany, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: United States, 
$4.00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. Extra copies available to subscribers 
only ot 60c each for additional current or back copies. Copyright 1954, by 
Design Publishing Company. Entered second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, 
at the Postoffice at Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint 
rights on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Com- 
pany, unless specifically copyrighted to other source. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


— President: FELIX PAYANT 
' 
SSOCIATION Vice Pres.: HUGHES MILLER 
oO Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA 
AMERICA Treasurer: 


KENNETH JOHNSTON 


DESIGN is indexed in the ‘Readers’ Guide” at libraries every- 
where, and also in “Art Index” of your local library. Beginning 
with volume +55, full year volumes of DESIGN will be avail- 
able to subscribers only on microfilm. Write to: University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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HOW TO PAINT IN OILS: Wyeth & Horabin 
British Book Centre Retail Price: $3.50 

Technique in painting portraits, sull lifes and ‘scapes, as taught 
in Britain. Of particular interest because one of the authors is a 
famed professional, and the other his student. As a result, the data 
is practical and discusses the problems which arise in each type of 
oil painung, with a free interchange of teacher-student ideas. 


*® Subscriber Price: $3.25. 


LIVING CRAFTS: G. Bernard Hughes 
Philsophical Library Retail Price: $4.75 

There are some forms of artistic endeavor which are unchanged 
through the centuries. Here is a volume about the unchanging crafts, 
sull practiced in their original form and unhampered by modern 
short-cut methods. Among these you will find the ancient techniques 
in gold leaf beating, parchment and paper making, glass blowing, 
historic weaving and textile methods, silversmithing and many an- 
other handicraft. Well illustrated, 192 pages. 


*® Subscriber Price: $4.25. 


you may order new art books 


at professional discount prices ! 


iG you are a registered subscriber to Design 


Magazine you qualify to order your art book 
needs at special discounts off regular list price. 
Arrangements have been undertaken to make 
this possible for current subscribers only, with 
a number of leading publishers. This service 
will prove invaluable to librarians, art depart- 
ments, teachers and other professional folk who 
subscribe to “Design.” In addition to stretching 
your purchasing dollars, all complexities of or- 
dering from many sources are eliminated for 
you. Simply choose the titles you wish to order, 
pay the discount price indicated, and forward 
your order to Design. 

OFFER VALID FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: Non - sub- 
scribers are invited to enter their subscription 
and thus become eligible for the discount 
service. (Non-subscribers may order at in- 
dicated retail price through DESIGN as a cour- 
tesy service.) 

ORDER ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If book 
has not been listed in Design, purchaser should 
supply us with name and address of publisher 
and retail price of book. We will endeavor to 
secure the discount. Please remember—this is a 
courtesy service and your prompt payment is 
necessary to enable continuance of the discount 
privilege. No trial inspection periods are possible, 
since “Design’’ must pay publishers for you as your 
representative. 


HOW TO ORDER: Please follow 

exactly. 

1. Specify titles desired and number of copies 

of each, 

Enclose payment in full. (Schools and libra- 

ries may request later billing, if in U.S.A. or 

Canada.) Foreign orders must be paid in 

U.S. funds in advance. (Add 25e¢ per book 

for postage and handling of foreign orders 

only. ) 

3. Send order to: Book Service Dept. Design 
Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


this procedure 
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OOK REVIEW SECTION 


— 


Books listed on these pages have been approved by DESIGN as out- 
standing texts. The normal, retail price is shown next to title and 
the discount price for Design subscribers follows the review, indicated 
by the symbol: x Always enclose payment with orders. (Schools or lib- 
raries only may request later billing.) Postage is included anywhere in 
U.S.A. Please add 25c per book handling and postage charges for ship- 


ment to Canada or foreign destinations. 
BOOK SERVICE DEPT. “DESIGN” 337 S$. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL ART AS A BUSINESS: Fred Rodewald 
Viking Press Retail Price: $2.95 

A handbook of technical information relative to buying and 
selling commercial art and understanding the various nuances with 
which the professional is apt to be confronted. The author begins 
with the assumption that his reader is already a skilled artist, qualli- 
fied to enter upon a course of practical selling. He endeavors to 
answer the questions, most newcomers bump their heads against. 
Discusses bookkeeping, billing, ethics, relationship between artist, 
client and agent, etc. 


*® Subcriber Price: $2.70. 


BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: Florence Pettit 
Hastings House: Retail Price: $5.00 

Readers of DESIGN are already familiar with this well-known 
book which we review again because of its highly practical adapta- 
bility for summer workshops. What do you want to know about 
block printing? The answers are most probably in these pages. 
Covers materials, tools, methods, class projects, designing motifs, 
multi-color printing and the making of saleable gift items. Good 
section on sources of supplies. Well-illustrated. 146 pages. 


*® Subscriber Price: $4.25. 


ETCHING & ENGRAVING TECHNIQUE: John Buckland-Wright 
Studio Publications Retail Price: $7.50 

A veritable collector's showcase of the finest work in engraving, 
mezzotint, drypoint, etching and allied techniques. Full details on 
procedures, tools and materials, presented in a lucid manner which 
enables the tyro to experiment and the expert to go on toward new 
horizons. Fully illustrated, 240 pages. 


® Subscriber Price: $6.45. 


MAKING POTTERY FIGURES: Marjorie Drawbell 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $4.50 

Although this ts a creative book in every sense, it concerns 
itself principally with the reproduction of existing ceramic sculp- 
ture. The prized methods perfected by the historic craftsmen in 
Europe’s porcelain factories are adapted for popular use in a man- 
ner that shows every stage of the process. Mold-making is a definite 
art and Miss Drawbell knows her subject thoroughly. 95 pages of 
text and illustrations. 


*® Subscriber Price: $3.95. 


HANDBOOK OF WINDOW DISPLAY: Nestor Castro 
Architectural Book Publ. Retail Price: $8.50 
Among the most recent developments in the commercial art 
field is the designing of window exhibitions to pull customers into a 
store. It is a career choice with almost unlimited possibilities for 
the talented designer who possesses imagination and _ versatility. 
Castro's large book is a guide through the maze of techniques used 
by successful practitioners, including the use of paper mache, 
sculptured forms, miniature models, color and lighting effects, and 
the proper use of tools and supplies. Readers who live in smaller 
towns will find they can earn a good income creating displays for 
local shops and stores, even in their spare time. For those who aspire 
to a career on a larger scale, the author's detailed advice will prove 
the equivalent of a school course. 195 pages and well-illustrated. 


* Subscriber Price: $7.75. 


CHINESE ART: Judith & Arthur Hart Burling 
Studio-Crowell Publisher Retail Price: $8.50 

Complete coverage on all arts and crafts practiced by the 
Chinese throughout recorded history. A mammoth undertaking ex- 
cellently carried out in this 384 page document. Profusely illustrat- 
ed in black & white and full color, with sections devoted ro painting, 
porcelain, sculpture, jade, embroidery, jewelry, lacquer and furni- 
ture, architecture and bronzes. 


* Subscriber Price: $7.45. 
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YOUR CHILD & HIS ART: 
MacMillan Publisher Retail Price: $6.50 
The influence of intelligent art training at an early age is wide- 
reaching. Regardless of the ultimate career toward which a mature 
young person gravitates, his first few years with a crayon or brush 
in hand will help the guiding instructor to better understand his 
unique attitudes. Because Mr. Lowenfeld’s book is interesting it will 
be read by parents who themselves have never drawn; because it is 
authoritative it will be prized by liberal-minded educators. The au- 
thor has carefully compiled a list of the many questions put to him 
by teachers and parents during six years of lecturing on children’s 
art, and he now tackles the answers in a lucid, practical manner. 
Each section is identified by age level for ready reference. Well- 
illustrated in black & white and full color. 186 pages. 


*® Subscriber Price: $5.45. 


WESTERN WORLD COSTUME: Carolyn Bradley 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Retail Price: $6.00 

An outline history of costuming from ancient times to the 
present, covering, for the first time in this handy reference manner, 
the facts, procedures and uses of fashions in dress. Ideally suited 
to the needs of the fashion artist and designer, theatrical costumer 
and illustrator. Also included in minute detail are the fields of 
jewelry, footwear, headdressing and other accessories. 


*® Subscriber Price: $5.25. 


FURNITURE FOR MODERN INTERIORS: Mario Dal Fabro 
Reinhold Publisher Retail Price: $7.50 

Today's trend toward functional architecture has necessitated a 
styling of furnishings to conform with the physical and mental aims 
of contemporary living. Here is a volume that will save you many 
dollars in the selection or creation of items with which to furnish 
your new home. Poorly designed “modern” is sterile and tasteless, 
but well-integrated pieces can enrich the surroundings and make a 
graceful interior serve many purposes. The author has succeeded in 
bringing forth a book which will prove invaluable to the home- 
decorator, whether he be a skilled shop technician or less gifted 
individual in the manual arts. Fully illustrated with photos and 
blueprint specifications. 207 pages. 


® Subscriber Price: $6.45. 


please turn to page 194 


... once again available! 


retail price 


$8.50 


“CHINESE ART” 


by Judith and Arthur Burling 


io book which covers 4,000 years of the history, 
methods and esthetics in Chinese art. To meet the un- 
usual demand which caused a sell out within a few 
weeks after the most recent printing, we are pleased to 
announce the completion of another run. Here is the 
deluxe volume most desired by educators and artists 
interested in the painting, calligraphy, bronzes, jewel- 
craft and allied arts of China. Profusely illustrated. 
384 pages. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


PUBLISHER 


by 
John Lynch 


retail price 


$3.00 


Construction and de- 
signing hints in metal, 
plastic, cardboard, wood 
& many other media. 


ERE is the first book to completely describe the 

making of a contemporary art form which has 
gained worldwide popularity. Mobiles are easy-to- 
make, excitingly different decorations. They are 
adaptable to a variety of uses; learn how to create 
them for home decoration, for commercial purposes 
and as serious exhibition pieces. 


TOOLS © MATERIALS © STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURES 


A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 
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Special Reduced Price! 
THE NEW STENCIL BOOK 


by EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


Te all-new, modern book on handicraft projects 
in the stencil color technique. Scores of easy-to- 
follow designing methods for the textile printing 
enthusiast. A best-seller at $3.75, this useful volume 
may now be purchased by readers of Design Maga- 
zine for only $2.00. 

Filled with superb ideas that you can execute with 
low cost equipment. Create your own, hand-decorat 
ed scarves, tablecloths, napkins, skirts and blouses, 
accessories and gift items! Turn your hobby to profit. 
Full details in this deluxe, full-color book which is 
replete with handsome illustrations of the steps and 
finished products. 


Order thru the 


Book Service of | 


Design Magazine ; 


NOW 


$2.00 


PRANG COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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ART CAREER SCHOOL 


Study ort in penthouse studios. Complete career courses: ad- 
vertising & editoriol art, illustration, fashion, cartooning; in- 
terior design & decoration; post graduate commercial art. Job 
forums with successfu, artists. Painting for pleasure, all ages. 
Distinguished faculty. Day, evening, Sat. Korean vet apps. 
Coed. 28th yeor. Catalog. Alberta T. Ellison, Direccor. 


Penthouse suite 2401, Flatiron Bidg. 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, NY. 


SCHOOL OF 


PARSONS DESICN 


Protessional training based on Fine Arts. Interior, Fash- 
NEW YORK ion, Advertising, Design in Industry. Teacher Training. 
3 yeor certificote. 4 year degree thru N.Y.U. Veteran 
PARIS 
approved. Catalorves. Summer & extension. 


BOX L, 136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 


June 28 - August 28, 1954 


attend for whole or part of summer 


PAINTING 
GRAPHICS 
CRAFTS 


excellent instruction ® 
at the Saugatuck, Michigan 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Else Ulbricht, Director 


NEW PRODUCT SIMULATES PEARL COATING: \\ant to cover almost 
any objyect with a rich coating of pearl lustre’ It's simple to do 
with “Pearl Miracle Spray’, which ts a self-contained kit that does 
an excellent job in moments. Handy, compressed air dispenser and 
set of several colors. Makes beautiful pearl boxes, costume jewelry, 
wifts, ete. Bempg mtroduced by P’rofesstonal Art Products Co. of 
(ficage and will be available at most art stores shortly. Ask for it. 


Architects of the Graphic Arts! 


DESIGNERS, ARTISTS, TYPE AND ART 
DIRECTORS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, COPY 
WRITERS, PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS 

..- ALL NEED 


Print 


BOOK REVIEWS: 


continued from page 193 


'53-'54 GRAPHIS ANNUAL 
Forrar, Strauss & Young 


Herdig & Rossner 
Retail Price: $12.50 
Lotest edition of world-celebrated compilation of international advertising ond 


promotional art. For sheer ucefuiness to wrofessionals ond students, hard to surpass. 
734 top exomples reproduced. (% Subscriber price: $10.50) 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE John 8B. Kenny 
Greenberg Publisher Retail Price: $7.50 


Popular ceromic methods for the serious amateur. Many projects you can do with 
economy kilns. Covers all types of ceramic procedure. (% Subscriber price: $6.75) 


FOLK ARTS OF NORWAY Janice S$. Stewart 
U. of Wisconsin Press Retail Price: $10.00 
intricate metalwork, weaving, embroidery, woodcarving are among beautiful 


crafts described in detai!. Wide choice of motifs which can be used by craftsmen and 
chino pointers. (% Subscriber price: $9.25) 


HOW TO MAKE MOBILES: John Lynch 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $3.00 
First book on new art medium which is sweeping country. By following steps illus- 


trated and described, anyone con create unusual decorations in mobiie for home, of- 
fice, playroom, ciass or public building. (% Subscriber price: $2.70) 


MIND YOUR CHILD'S ART: Lavra Bannon 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $2.75 

Book for teacher and parent on understanding the art of small fry. Authoritative 
text by top psychologist and child educator. Fills a gaping void in training of student- 


teochers. Fully illustrated, including fourteen full color plates. (% Subscriber 
price: $2.30) 


PETER HUNT'S HOW TO DO IT BOOK: Peter Hunt 
Prentice-Hall Publisher Retail Price: $5.95 
How to turn old attic junk and rummoge sale horrors into beautiful, functional 


furnishings. Fully illustrated and so well written that even a tyro can moke his home 
or classroom fresh and eye-appealing. (% Subscriber price: $4.95) 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


PRINT is the only de luxe “demonstration magazine” in the graphic arts 
field. Reproduced in letterpress, offset, gravure, collotype, silk screen, 
featuring many unusuai papers, outstanding design and provocative copy. 
PRINT is an endless source of inspiration to all those engaged in the mass 
communication of ideas. 


Copies of these recent numbers are still available: 
Vol. 7 No. 2 Sheet Fed Gravure 
Vol. 7 No. 3 Typewriter Faces 
Vol. 7 No. 6 Society of Typographic Arts; Chicago 
Vol. 8 No. 1 The “Program in Print” of United Fruit Co. 


Vol. 8 No. 2 Stevens-Nelson papers 


Vol. 8 No. 3 The “Program in Print” of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Any one of these $1.50 numbers free to new subscribers! PRINT is issued 
six times a year—$7.50 per year, overseas $8.50. 
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EDUCATOR'S PIPELINE continued from page 187 


RAISE FOR TEACHERS IN CHICAGO: [he recently approved salary 
plan for elementary teachers in the Windy City puts more lite in 
their paycheck. (Other cities are in no hurry to tollow the lead.) 
The new range, based largely on tenure and educational degree: 
$3,400 to $5,500. High school instructors also benefit: salaries range 
trom $3,900 for newcomers to a $6,150 top level. 


TEST YOUR MATERIALS: 
continued from page 189 
Wash painted cloth samples with soap and cool water. /( I Irv-c lean 
Ing compounds tend to ‘set’ these pigments). Observe relas 
tive ease of removal of stain by washing. (The paint should 
not stain the hands, paper or clothing when dry). 


PRESSED COLORED CHALK CRAYON 

Make a series of comparative color rub-outs covering an 
area of at least three inches long by one inch wide on regular 
paper used for art purposes. A paper having “tooth” gives 
more satisfactory results (such as manila or bogus). The 
chalk should cover the paper evenly and smoothly. Note 
brilliance of color. There should be no evidence of hard or 
gritty particles in the chalk. Grittiness 1s apparent by uneven 
color-distribution in a rub-out. Rubbing the tips of the 
fingers over the markings will reveal whether colors will 
grade easily from full strength to a very light tint. One 
color rubbed into another should blend smoothly. 

Break the chalk crayon to note strength. (Chalk crayon should not 
break under normal working pressure). Observe the broken 
cross-section. It should be free from air pockets and should 
he uniform in color. 

Moke o series of markings using the side of the crayon. | rt) thecray- 
on until the entire surface has been tested to determine 
whether the sides as well as the ends are easily responsive. 

Make @ series of markings on wet paper, Note the brilliancy, 
smoothness of consistency, responsiveness and lasting char- 
acteristics of the crayon. 

Do not confuse colored chalk designed for art work with 
colored chalk made expressly for writing on, and erasing 
from, a chalkboard. The latter is lighter in color intensity 
because it must reflect when used on the dark background 


MOLDED COLORED CHALK CRAYON 

Make a series of comparative color rub-outs covering an 
area of at least three inches long by one inch wide on regular 
paper used for art purposes. A paper having ‘tooth’ gives 
more satisfactory results. . 

The chalk crayon should have a soft, velvety, pastel-like 
texture. It should be free from grit, hard spots and sandy 
abrasives. It should have such firmness of stick as to be 
adaptable to art use without wasteful breakage or crum- 
bling. It should produce a clear, legible mark which can be 
‘asily erased. 

Oll MODELING CLAY (permanently plastic) 

Break off a piece of clay approximately the size of a 
walnut; roll it into a ball with the palms of the hands. Break 
open the ball and examine for: 

Smoothness of texture—there should be a total absence 
of gritty particles. Thoroughness of mixing—there should 
he a total absence of color spots. Plasticity the surtace of 
the clay should be smooth and satiny. 

Rotate the ball of clay in the palms of the hands, and 
gradually roll out into pencil-like strands. The clay should 
not be “sticky”; it should not develop an offensive odor, it 
should not leave a color-residue on the hands. 

Tug sharply on each end of the strand until it separates 


in the center. The broken end should not come apart abrupt 


lv, but pull out into a graduated, sharp point. 4 


VERSATILE SKETCH MEDIA 


H:: Rh’S a kit you'll be seeing more and more often these 
coming summer days. It’s the Payon Sketcho unit and it 
features a complete assortment of Payons, the unusual eray- 
on that dupheates watercolor effects when moistened. Ele 
mentary teachers say it makes an excellent. instructional 
bridge between the basic crayon technique and the more 
advanced step of watercolor. The artist sketches with his 


Payons as in an ordinary drawing, then runs a moist water- 
color brush over the lines. Other advantages of this new 
medium: it is far less messy than paint or wet chalk, dries 
smoothly, and the sticks can be held firmly enough to permit 
fine lines and detail. 


don’t wait until the last moment... : 


(back issues are often impossible to get) 


renew NOW! 


NEW CARVING TOOL 


For Art Teachers, 
Students, Craftsmen | | | | 
Finest Quality | 
German Steel 
This 12-piece set of chis. 
els, gouges, and V-tools 3 ( 
is especially selected for si f 
its usefulness in art & 
manual training schools 
& for amateur carvers or pis F 
hobbyists who desire a ' 
set of basic tools & prefer penn tools to professional sizes 
Complete set 12 tools, ground shorp, with highly polished, round handles 
Need only honing for lasting, keen edges. Supplied in handy, useful, in- 
dividually spaced box. Only $19.50. 
Order through your art supply dealer, school, or send order today to 


FRANK MITTERMEIER—Exclusive Importer 
3577 E€. Tremont Ave. New York 61, NY. 


FREE~—8-Page Illustrated Folder on our full line of 
wood-working tools for every use. 
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A Howell 


1.1. the arts are related and there are tundamental 
qualities common to all. The rhythms of art are distinct im 
their qualities, for without rhythm there could be no regu 
larity of structure, no continuity of idea; therefore no unity, 
coherence or balance. 

There is a rhythm of beauty all around us in things am- 
mate and imanimate. (lven the mechanical arts have their 
own peculiar rhythmical qualities, conditioned by physical 
laws.) However, the correlation of forces of order and se- 
quence bring about what we know of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, poetry, the dance and music. While each art may 
have its own unique function, yet we may recognize related 
qualities. Cicero called this “the blood relationship of the 
arts.” The same elements and principles of rhythm, balance, 
harmony , tone, color, form and texture govern any art form. 

While each art may possess its own intrinsic qualities, 


derived from its own material (as in sounds of music, color 


nm pamting, rhythmical phases in poetry, significant form in 
sculpture) still, each art may step over the boundary line 
and possess something of the others. The individual may re- 
spond to different tvpes of expression. He may be moved by 
harmony and melody, rhythm im music, the pictorial or ab- 
stract qualities of poetry, the emotional aspects of color, or 
the mtensity of seulptural form. To the artist and educator 
this correlation is most important, 

Artists may be separated by time and space, yet they 
speak a universal language. We view the sculpture of M1- 
chelangelo, the painting of Rembrandt, or listen to a great 
svmphony by Beethoven, and through their very intensity 
of feeling and emotion, similar teelings and emotion may be 
evoked in-us. [tts of no importance that one was a sculptor, 
one a painter, and another a musician, They are united by a 
rhythm that is seen, felt and heard. 

The trend of modern education toward integration may 
be significantly reflected in the attempts to bring about some 
fusion of the arts. This inevitably leads to an enlarging and 
widening of a student's appreciations and stimulates crea- 
tive effort. Unfortunately, the attempts to bring about this 
feeling of “relatedness” have been very limited and may be 
attributed first, to the separation of the arts as individual 
entitles ; secondly, to a lack of understanding of their related 


‘relating the arts thrcouch creativity” 


PART I 


and MUSIC 


by ALFRED HOWELL 


Directing Supervisor of Art, Cleveland Public Schools 


functions ; and finally to the lack of sensible preparation by 
the teacher in understanding the basic elements and 
principles of each art and the extent to which the arts influ- 
ence each other. 

Design enters into all the arts, for the foundation of art 
is organisation, Drama must be considered from the point 
of view of its acting, its color, its composition and group- 
ing. Music is a form of design in its melodic arrangements, 
its interweaving, accents, structural tone intervals. And if 
the dance 1s poetry of motion, then its rhythmical forms and 
groupings will be guided by the soundest principles of de- 
sign, just as in poetry the ovations are the result of deliber- 
ate planning. 

Look at the primitive tom-tom. Its rhythm has its coun- 
terpart in the same even spacing and accents we tind in a 
painted or woven pattern. The angularity of a primitive 
dance is repeated in many forms of primitive design. Thus, 
the teeling of color, movement and pattern, may all have a 
distinct integration peculiar to the primitive qualities of art. 
This law of structural unity must then be considered in the 
relationship of the arts. It is seen in a skyscraper, rising 
from foundation to pinnacle, just as it is heard in a sympho- 
ny rising from introduction to climax. Both may have an 
underlying theme, and both show a final consummation of 
effort. The foundation once laid, then the superstructure is 
built up and held together by thrust and counterthrust, point 
and counterpoint, until gradually the theme reaches its 
climax. 

Bach is a veritable architect of music. Many of his works 
(such as the Brandenburg Concertos) seem to have the 
same qualities found in a great Gothic cathedral—strong, 
soaring lines, musically suggested by climbing strings sup- 
ported by the low, deep tones of the contrabass. These voices 
of the strings rise higher and higher to return again. The 
contrasts of light and dark found in the recesses of a church 
aisle and transept, and the brilliant accents of color in stain- 
ed glass find their counterpart in the contrasting effects 
Bach has written for his melodic instruments. 

If art is to be truly universal, then a development of taste 
and judgment, should be the responsibility of art education. 
It should concern itself with the broad, aesthetic aspects of 
art as they affect the spiritual life of people. 
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ART SET TO MUSIC 


In this matter of interrelationship | would not wish to be 
misunderstood regarding the separate enjoyment of each 
art and the concentrated skill necessary for its performance. 
However, there is a point at which all children may experi 
ence the correlation of the arts, regardless of grade or 1n- 
tellectual status. [| remember, for instance, a group of very 
young children interpreting Debussy’s “Snowflakes”. Not 
only through the movement of their hands did they realize 
the falling of the snowflakes, but their translation through 
the medium of fingerpainting was most revealing. 

Music can inspire exciting art. Saint Saen’s “Carnival o} 
the Animals” offers all types of stimulation to pupils for 
graphic expression. In this composition we get an astonish- 
Ing picture of sound, movement and color, with great vari- 
ation in tempo that will immediately seize upon the imagt- 
nation of the child. To see how this kind of music brought 
interest and inspiration to elementary graders, let’s look at 
our first photograph. Here are a group of children who have 
already put down their impressions of the carnival of the 
animals after listening to records and going on a class trip to 
the Cleveland Orchestra concerts where the work was being 
pertormed. These impressions were put down rather rapid- 
ly, each student recalling some particular part which ex- 
pressed a mood to him or her. It might be the graceful move- 
ment of the swan, or a roaring lion. These impromptu 
sketches were then developed into a larger scene as we 
notice in figure No. 2. The emotional satisfaction that can 
come from the production or development of such work can 
never be measured. Often we shall draw out the feelings of 
the pupil almost unconsciously. Take, for instance, figure 
No. 3. Here is an enamelled plate done by a girl with a 
beautiful singing voice. She proceeds to use the music 
symbols as an integral part of her design. In my own work 
| have frequently listened to music 164 an attempt to catch 
the spirit for a composition. Elsewhere in this article, you 
will find this writer’s sculptured composition, based on the 


RHYTHM OF MUSIC was captured 


+3. in this ceramic design by a student 


feeling T had upon listening to one ot Bach's great choral! 
works. 


USING MUSIC IN THE CLASSROOM 

It is my experience that when an attempt has been made 
to correlate the arts, the reaction of the pupil has been 
significant in every way. Catching the rhythm of musie and 
translating it ito line; getting the teel of color qualities ex- 
pressing mood; searching for ideas of light and shade sug 
vesting contrasts are some of the means ot eXpression, 

One very popular piece we used to stimulate our young 
artists is worked on “Jhe Grand Canyon Suite” of Ferde 
Grote. (Also his “Mississippi Suite”). 

lt the music suggests a mood such as joy or sorrow, 


please turn to page 224 


CARNIVALS OF THE ANIMALS inspired elementary students to create a mural, after attending a rehearsal of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
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Ay EEECTINVE selective recruitment program is the 
responsibility of every member of the teaching profession. 
It demands team work. l-very classroom teacher is needed 
to make it a success. 

In Jamestown, N. Y., classroom teachers are cooperating 
through the Future Teachers of America club program. In 
the spring of 1952 three hundred and fifty members of the 
faculty witnessed the installation ceremony of the Merton 
I’) Corwin Club of the Future Teachers of America. Teach- 
ers representing all the schools of the city welcomed the 
50 charter members as they presented the young people with 
PA pins, 

Cooperative planning is needed. Our planning meetings 
have included the officers and committee ‘chairmen of the 
RTA Club, the Jamestown Teachers Association advisory 
committee, representatives of specialized — professional 
groups, and the parent-teacher associations. 

There are endless opportunities, through club programs, 
activities, and classroom experiences, that open to our future 
teachers the varied interests within the profession, Joint 
program meetings have been held with the local chapters of 
the Association for Childhood Education and the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, Groups of faculty 
members and students from nearby teachers colleges have 
participated, The film, “What Greater Gift,” has been used 
at a joint meeting with parents. Programs, interpreting the 
opportunities in special fields, have been presented. 

TA members have the opportunity to spend one after- 
noon each week in regularly observing and assisting in 
elementary classrooms. Those interested in secondary teach- 
ing visit junior high school classes and work with special 
teachers in physteal education, art, and music. 

tefore entering upon this exploratory experience, the 
coordinator of elementary education orients these students, 
called “teacherettes,” to their position in the classroom, to 
professional ethies, and to a better understanding of children. 
The teacherettes keep diaries of their activities and ob- 
servations in the classroom and at the close of the vear each 


article by HELEN OVERS 


courtesy: New York Stote Education 


JON 


70 THOUSAND NEW 


TEACHERS 


a high school shows how to 


develop tomorrow's educators 


student writes an evaluation of his experience. 

Their expressed enthusiasm, their insight into behavior 
problems, and their observation of the teacher's interest in 
the individual child are evidences of the value of this ex- 
perience to our students. One teacherette relates, “Of my 
many interesting experiences, the one [| have enjoved the 
most 1s working with a handicapped child. She came to 
first grade hardly able to say a word and with only a stub 
for her left arm. [It is remarkable what progress she has 
made. | enjoy helping her read. An interesting observation 
| have made ts the attitude of the other children toward her. 
Because the teacher shows her no partiality, the others like 
her, praise her, and try to help her. From knowing this 
child, | have indeed gained something | might never have 
gained any other place.” 

uture teachers find opportunities for professional and 
community service. An enthusiastic panel of FTA members 
is serving the selective recruitment program. They have 
spoken to assembly groups in neighboring schools, resulting 
in the formation of new FTA clubs. A radio presentation 
and talks betore PTA groups are now being planned. An- 
other club activity is organizing visits to teachers colleges. 

The Jamestown Teachers Association includes ten dollars 
in its annual budget for the renewal of the FTA charter and 
other club expenses. each year the parent-teacher associa- 
tions give a scholarship award of $250 to the member of the 
club who has the most promising qualities as a future 
teacher, 

The classroom teacher is truly the key person in an et- 
fective selective recruitment program. Recruitment litera- 
ture and club programs are only of supplementary value to 
the student's personal relations with teachers. The class- 
room teacher im his daily contacts has innumerable op- 
portunities to encourage students who he feels have the 
potentialities to become good teachers. 

The FTA program offers a challenging opportunity to 
teachers to help select and mold our future teachers whom 
we will some day be proud to welcome into our schools as 


professional colleagues. 4 
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A NYBODY, really anybody, can create unusual, good looking 
jewelry. You need no experience and just common-sense technical 
skill to start the project. In half an hour you will complete your 
first piece of jewelry. 

The methods are simple, quick and practical; ideal for student 

projects, beginners, home-hobbyists, therapy groups, shut-ins, and 
just about anyone who likes to use his hands. The results are at- 
tractive, wearable, constructive. 
Here is all you need to start: (one pair of jeweler’s pliers with combined 
side-cutters ($3.10). This is your only necessary tool and = will 
prove invaluable for all around hobby work as well as jewelry: 
crafts. The nose comes to a point, making it easy to manipulate 
wire and bend small twists and loops. Smooth jaws do not mar 
the metal. The side cutters, far back on the jaws, are used to snip 
off excess wire. Another pair of pliers, although not necessary, 
sometimes proves helpful in making tight twists, or achieving cer- 
tain etfects. Suggested 1s a small, flat-nosed plier ($2.00). In this 
case one pair of pliers is held in each hand, and while one pair 
grips the work the other manipulates the wire. 

A most important ingredient 1s soft-annealed, 20 gauge silver 
wire (5 feet tor $1.00). This is your basic material trom) which 
vou will devise any number of earrings, pendants, pins, cufflinks, 
and all sorts of jewelry items, limited only by your imagination 
and adventurous spirit. The other materials will depend upon, (and 
express) your own taste and ingenuity. They might be semi-pre 
cious stones, rare natural materials, and even small curiosities. 
These will be introduced idea by idea as we go along. Don't feel, 
however, that your projects are limited only to the materials men- 
tioned here. Almost any strange shells picked up at the beach, any 


raw material ae a pair of pliers oo 


CREATIVE JEWELRY 


by SAM KRAMER 


odd or colorful pebbles, or provocative old but- 
tons, will serve as settings for your jewelry. 
Earrings in a moment: Just about any stone, bead or 
object that has a center hole, or can be drilled, wall 
instantly become a charming earring. Take a short 
length of silver wire, bend a tiny loop at the bot- 
tom and crimp it tight with the nose of your pliers. 
This makes a small knob to prevent your stone 
from slipping off the wire. Now slide your stone 
onto the wire, make a loop near the top, and then 
wind the wire around itself in a tight, regular 
spiral. Cut off excess wire and squeeze the end 
Inconspicuously into your design. 

lt the spiral Is too loose this can be remedied hy 
judicious use of- the pliers. If it just doesn’t go 
right the first time, unwind the wire and start 
over again; nothing will be lost. With practice you 
will become surprisingly accurate in this phase of 
the work. 

Now vou have a pendant stone that can be hung 
on a silver earring attachment (50¢ per pair). 
This earring-back has a decorative dome, and a 
sturdy little link for attaching your pendant stone. 
The link opens and closes with a twist of pliers. 
A simple, but attractive attachment for pierced 
ears can be made of the basic 20 gauge silver wire. 
jut be sure to smooth the end of the wire with 
emery cloth or a tine file. 


SAM KRAMER S Greenwich Village studio is a crafsmans mecca. 
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Brocelets, etc.: 1 make bracelets or necklaces with a dangling 
effect, loop your pendant stones through the links of a chain 
a spaced distance apart. Then wrap your tight spirals as be- 
fore. A heavy decorative silver chain may be used ($2.90 
per foot) or a lighter, simple sterling chain ($2.00 per toot). 
The silver clasp (35c) is easily attached with pliers. Using 
the same principle, stones may be wired with a loop at either 
side, and so connected in sequence to form another type of 
bracelet or necklace. Lach small variation in the technique 
produces a new group of possibilities. To make cuff-links, 
simply connect two of your little units. 

The stones suggested are precious nacre nuggets, all con- 
voluted and shimmering ($1.00 per dozen). And Turquoise 
nuggets, blue, and patterned with matrix. Although irregu- 
lar, they are polished, and have a feeling both curious and 
natural (&5ce each; larger 3/4”, $1.40 each. ) 


The effect can be varied, and enriched by introducing 
silver spheres (30c¢ each). Any stone with a hole, or any 
bead may be utilized. Here is an earring with contrast 1m 
both form and color. A flat, oval, grass-green onyx ($1.15) 
is flanked on both sides by russet-orange carnelian beads 
(65¢ each). Or a rondelle of ice-clear crystal quartz, all 
faceted around the edge ($1.15 each) with black onyx 
beads (65¢ each 

Simple devices increase the texture and range of the 
work. Wrap some wire round and round a thin nail. It 
slides off lke a tightly wound spring. Cut it apart in smaller 
sections and use them with beads or sterling spheres for ear- 
ring drops, or units of a chain. Use some round disk-like 
heads of bone, stared malachite green (50c¢ per dozen) 


SUN BLEACHED WHITE CORAL clamped in a spiral of silver wire makes a 


necklace. Lighter gauge wire can be used. 
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with spring-like sections in between and a silver sphere at 
the bottom. This design will suggest a chinese gong. 

Quite often you will find curious or evocative objects, 
ready-made if only you coyld figure out how to use them. 
Your wire-working method is usually adaptable. Early 
American shoe buttons, for instance, make unique jewelry. 
Made of rich black brass, with a bright center knob and 
strong loop behind for fastening, they are excellent examples 
of the everyday craftsmanship of an older time. They can 
be strung together in the way we have been discussing to 
form a heavy key chain or neck chain. Hanging several] short 
strands on earring attachments would also be effective. By 
using heavier wire, say 10 gauge (65c¢ per foot) along with 
your lighter wire, the horizons are once again enlarged. 
Now you can make hairpins with several turquoise nuggets 
grouped loosely at the top, or with a branch of deep red gem 
coral ($3.00 ea.) jutting from the hair. If the heavier wire 
is hammered somewhat after it is bent and twisted into the 
required shapes, it assumes a textured and forged look that 
gives the work a more authoritative flavor. Any kind of 
hammer may be used for pounding. Use the flat face and it 
will make subtle, irregular planes on the wire, flattening it 
and changing its contour at the same time. The first few 
hammer blows will tell you the amount of force you should 
use to get the most effective surface. You may want to use 
the round end of the hammer; that’s up to vou and you 
will soon discover what interesting effects are possible with 
a bit of experimentation. 

Why not make free-form shapes of the heavier wire and 
attach mobile, or fixed parts to form pendants or pins? Al- 
though much stronger, the heavier gauge wire is still ex- 
tremely simple to loop and twist. When making a pin, a 
length of the 12 gauge wire is allowed to extend, and then 
bent backward to catch in a small hook fashioned from the 
same material. The pin mechanism is then an integral part 
of the whole design, and functions very much like an ordi- 
nary safety pin. In order to work properly, however, the 
pin end should be filed or hammered to a point. 


Moking rings: Simply spiral the heavy wire into two or three 
close circlets large enough to fit the finger. Start by twisting 
the small mooring loop at the top and finish by winding the 
end of your wire onto the base of this same little loop. It 
makes an unexpectedly stout ring, and you can attach dec- 
orative or amusing things; a couple of flopping stones, for 
example, or a mass of beads or antique buttons, piled and 
domed to give an oriental feeling. Band rings are made by 
splicing two or more finger-sized spirals of heavy wire to- 
gether with the light gauge wire. This splicing technique 
will lend itself to other ring uses, chain making, bracelet or 
necklace catches. It is one of the most useful devices, and 
can be exploited in countless Ways. 

Now, suppose you are at the seashore and find a small 
piece of driftwood, a fantastic shell or fragment of curious 
bottle glass, sculptured by the waves. You see these things 
as pieces of jewelry, yet there are no holes for securing 
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them. What to do?’ First, let’s not overlook the function of 
cementing. Anything imaginable can be transformed into a 
piece of jewelry by cementing the proper attachments to the 
back. A pre-assembled pin-back, for example, complete with 
safety catch ($1.50 per doz.) transforms any object into a 
wearable brooch. Antique buttons, coins and shells can be 
cemented, to sterling earring backs which have a shallow 
cup for the purpose (50c¢ per pair). Most semi-precious 
stones also respond to the cementing method. Cemented 
pieces should not be used for rings since they are subject to 
too much wear and buffeting, but are quite safe and perma- 
nent in other kinds of jewelry. There are a few elementary 
precautions to take to imsure firm cementing work. Use 
Duco or some other good household cement, and make sure 
the object 1s clean and dry and free from oil or grease. Don't 
be atraid to use plenty of cement, and most important of all, 
let it dry rockhard—two or even three days, betore touch- 
ig it or testing it. Most people who cement things impa- 
tiently test them in an hour and spoil the bond. 

Instead of cementing, these same irregular objects can 
be used by wrapping or binding them in silver wire. The art 
of caging or netting gems is merely an extension of the wire 
work already discussed, except now you are dealing with 
stones and objects that have no holes, and hence must be 
literally tied in little bundles, using the soft wire in place of 
twine. The method is easy, and the effect is charming. I[r- 
regular, glittering, uncut stones raw from the earth lend 
themselves best to this work. Smaller pieces are excellent 
for matching earrings, cuff-links or rings. Crystalline 
chunks of honey-color citrine or grape purple amethyst 
($2.00 each) make rich bracelet settings, huge rings or 
smaller neck ornaments and brooches. Aquamarine, blue- 
green or green-blue and with a mysterious under water 
quality, is expensive in appearance but a good stone costs 


only $4.00. 


How to prepare “caged” stones: 10 begin, study the stone, turn- 
ing it to decide which end will be the top. Select the most 
interesting side for the face. Usually the more dimensional 
side is best for the front, the flatter side best for the back. 
Take advantage of the irregularities of the stone for moor- 
ing your wire. Using your fingers and pliers bind the malle 
able wire in a simple criss-cross, exactly as though tying a 
tiny package. At the places where the wires cross wrap one 
around the other once or twice for security, justas you do with 
string. Now twist a loop at the top and you have an earring 
or bracelet pendant, or with a larger stone, a neck pendant. 
There are practically no rules in this game, rather, you in- 
vent your own rules. You can start with one strand of wire, 
or several, and you may introduce new wires any time you 
need them. Just moor the extra piece with a few wraps 
around an already fixed wire and draw it across the stone 
and moor it to another strand. Continue weaving and bind- 
ing, mooring and looping, criss-crossing back and_ forth, 
from side to side and from front to back. Keep in mind that 
the stone must be held securely, and yet it 1s not a good idea 
to have too many wires cutting across the surfaces of the 
stone. If the stone feels loose in its wire basket, tighten, it 
and improve the design by giving the wire short, zig-zag 
bends or kinks with the tip ends of the pliers. This not only 
takes up the slack in the wires, but makes them much 


tougher. 


ROUGH GEMS can be caged and criss-crossed with silver wire to create 
beautiful pendants. Above: amethyst & aquamarine 


When working with larger pieces the 12 gauge (heavier ) 


wire can once again be introduced, Use it as a frame around 
the object with the lighter wires moored to it and eriss 
crossing back and forth. Or make the weightier wire snake 
across the front of the stone with the thinner wire weaving 
around trom front to back. (Or use the heavy wire like an 
open spiral with light wire simply at the sides; or perhaps 
form two large circles near top and bottom with the 
lighter silver lashing the two together.) All these different 
approaches, plus many more that you will devise yourself, 
depend to a large extent upon the shapes, contours and pro 
jections of the object you are working with. 

A stone with several natural clefts and projections may 
be held with a minimum of wire, while a smoother stone 
with less acute forms might require a good deal more “cag 
ing’ to hold it securely. A long narrow stone would require 
a different treatment from a shorter more massive stone, 
and so on. However, even cabochon or flat stones can be 
caged and held securely by taking the proper precautions, 
front and back. By means of binding and wrapping, almost 
any caged piece can also be secured to an attachment or 
finding, particularly one piece pin backs or cuff dink backs. 
Sometimes, several stones will be used in a single piece, 
separately for contrast of color and form, or wired and 
worked together as a single unit to achieve strange and rich 
effects. Other times you will seek a severe almost classical 
result. Caged pendant stones can be hung on a leather thong, 
a colored ribbon, or a length of flat, heavy silver curb chain 
which costs $2.90 per foot. Jewels, netted in silver, can be 
strung like precious charms on a bracelet or necklace ot 
larger-linked chain. Kobs and chatelaines can also be de. 
veloped with lengths of chain and caged gems. All the meth- 
ods described earlier for pierced stones can be modified for 
use with the caging technique. 

These projects are intended to suggest a few of the 
limitless ideas, and possibilities in) simple wire-working 
techniques. They will undoubtedly suggest more inventive 
variations and creative ideas of your own. You should al 
ways continue to experiment, striving for more adventurous 
designs. Soon you will find your dexterity growing and 
little technical devices you scarcely knew, becoming simple 
and natural to do. 4 
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BEAUTY IN PRIMITIVE HAND-WEAVING 


simple looms and methods make the textiles 


of guatemala prized items in hand-weaving 


adapted fram the newly-released title. 
“By Ways In Hand Weaving (MacMillan 
Publishers, $8.50) 


by MARY MEIGS ATWATER 


NAVAJO BELT LOOM shows primitive technique 
which is basically similor to that used in creating 
the Guatemalan headband illustrated on the op- 
posite page. 


G UCATEMALA, to the hand-weaver, is one of the most 
interesting countries in the world. Here, all weaving is still 
hand-weaving and the loom techniques are the same as they 
were in prehistoric times. The traditional patterns and 
weaves too antedate the Spanish invasion and were probably 
ancient long before Columbus made his great voyage there. 

True, the native arts of this small country are rapidly 
hecoming debased by the buying habits of the average tour- 
ist, but perhaps this article will help to keep alive the spark 
of Guatemala’s rich culture in the creative weaving field. 

ach little community has its traditional costume, differ- 
ent from all others. The men now are inclined to favor cheap 
cotton shirts and imported dungarees, but the more con- 
servative women still follow the old ways. Their dress con- 
sists of three basic articles: a poncho-like blouse called the 
“huipile’, a skirt made of about five yards of hand-woven 
cotton and wrapped about the body as a sarong, and a girdle 
which holds skirt and huipile together. Men and women are 
partial to belts and sashes of brilliant pattern. 

The éveryday girdle worn by the women ts usually made 
of a firm, stiff fabric of the warp-faced rep variety, about 
three inches wide and two and a half to three yards in 
length. It is tinished with short fringes in a coarse braid. 
hiesta girdles are more elaborate and wider, being decorated 
with the village’s traditional weave. Tourists can seldom 
buy these, tor they are usually heirlooms, passed trom gen- 
eration to generation. 

Of most interest to visitors are the headbands, painstak- 
ingly created by Guatemalan weavers and used about the 
head to cushion it for carrying baskets and bundles. They 
are wound ina stiff, narrow band about the head to form a 
sort of halo. It is only a matter of time before some enter- 
prising hat designer will adapt these beautiful objects to 
set a new fashion trend. 

Headbands are done in a unique tapestry pattern which 
has only been approached by the work of Peruvian weavers. 
Instead of the usual two-shed tapestry method, Guatemalan 
pieces are woven on four sheds, and the weft lines do not 
always he at right angles to the warp, but may be woven in 
curves and slants to suit the design. Perhaps the average 
American weaver will not tind a headband of more than 
decorative use, since we are not prone to carry the week's 
wash on our heads, but the technique can easily be adapted 
to making scarves and belts. 

Many different tigures are used as the motif, usually con- 
sisting of natural animal forms like the rabbit, swan, and 
bird. In addition, geometric torms are added to integrate 
the pattern. On the headband illustrated in color, the native 
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GUATAMELAN FIESTA HEAD BAND 


craftsman has also included the human form in a somewhat 
stylized manner. This particular piece is the “festa band”, 
woven of silk. It is five yards long, with elaborate end- 
fringes. When worn, the tassles dangle over the ears. Many 
colors are interwoven, but red usually is a favorite choice. 
lf you were to use such a headband for less “tormal” pur 
poses, you might simplify it and weave in cotton instead ot 
silk, 

Equipmens: fapestry is usually woven on a_ two-harness 
weave that produces the texture of a wett-faced rep. Such a 
band can be done on an inkle loom. ( Native looms are prim 
itive, basically similar to the Navajo Indian loom shown 
at the head of this article.) The odd weave of these head 
bands, however, happens to require four sheds and if you 
were to duplicate this headband you would probably tind 


a four-harness loom the most convement equipment on 
which to work. 


Materia: elaborate headbands, use silk ; for more prosaic 
types use rayon. Ordinary, native bands are done in fine 
cotton, warped and woven in strands of several ends. 

The warp of this particular headband was of 36 strands 
the edge strand on either side of twelve ends and the rest of 
four ends each, at a setting of 24 strands to the inch. (A 
single coarse strand does not give the same effect.) The 
warp 1s stiffened with starch. The weft is a two-thread 
strand, not starched, and beaten close to cover the warp 
completely. For the beating, the knife-edged shuttle, with 
the addition perhaps of a small comb, should be used. The 
reed serves merely to keep the warp in order. 


please turn to page 219 
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means color! Nature challenges even the most 
conservative artist to dip into the paint pot, seeking liis rich- 
est hues. 

Sunimer frees the beginning artist from restraint, offers 
a happy release trom the tighter limitations of winter’s steel 
blues and grays. Your palette will brim with brilliant greens 
and reds, warm yellows and a cascade of blue tones, all 
inspired by the quick-changing moods of the days ahead. 

Summer is a porous thing; it seeps indoors, brightening 
up a classroom still lite, a mural or even a mechanical draw- 
iy. Happily, art is one classroom subject that deties the 
drowsiness brought on by warm weather. Given a stimu- 
lating project, young people will keep busy, with only an 
occasional glance at the clock. And if you go out of doors 
to sketch and paint, vacation time can seem to come weeks 
ahead of schedule. 

Late spring and summer mean rainy spells too, and when 


COLORFUL SUMMER ART 


warm weather art is bright and its themes ambitious 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin data courtesy Ruth E. Fults, Coordinator of Art, Public Schools 


this occurs you have a tailor-made opportunity to carry out 
classroom projects in mural painting. This 1s a cooperative 
enterprise, enjoyed by children because it means they can 
leave their desks and work together. A striking example of 
how a drowsy May was put to use can be seen in the 
group of photos below. The place was Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin. The theme: “al Living Art exhibit.” Here's what hap- 
pened : 

The public schools of Itau Claire wanted to try their 
hand at something different as a joint art project, near the 
completion of the school year. To show the community what 
was being taught at school, they decided to hold an unusual 
exhibition, using the windows of leading downtown stores 
as actual studios. The children could be seen at work by 
passing shoppers. The idea was an instant success; it stop- 
ped traffic for blocks, one Friday evening. 

Of course, weeks of preparation lay behind the success 
story. Teachers had to sell the idea to the stores, pointing 
out the happy public relations that would naturally ensue ; 
locations had to be carefully selected, with particular at- 
tention being given to working space and safety; lighting 
facilities had to be arranged to prevent blinding or burning 
the children. Projects too were thoughtfully chosen which 
would be interesting to watch, and colorful. And the ten 
windows which were finally assigned had to be studied be- 
fore hand, so that the groups of children would know where 
they were to work and where to place their easels. All 


UNUSUAL “LIVING ART” SHOW was held by public schools of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, using downtown store windows as showcases in which young- 
sters held art classes. While sidewalk spectators watched, children painted murals, assembled papier mache figures, even staged a puppet show. 


color photos COURTESY AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
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these problems only made the assignment more exciting. 
The “Living Exhbit” was so favorably carried out that it 
has become an annual affair, Future plans now call for the 
adding of loudspeaker systems in advantageous locations, 
so that the passing crowds can hear announcements and 
descriptions of what is in progress. E-ven the general class- 
room students not actively involved in the exhibit: will be 
enlisted in the making of tape recordings. (Their voices wall 
be heard as a background chorus singing “School Days.” ) 

kau Claireans were delighted with the most recent show. 
Comments ran from: “Those little kids can really draw!” 
to: “/ couldn't do what those children can, to save my life!’ 
Just one tsolated example of how a pre-vacation period im 
the art schedule was saved from talling flat on its face. The 
idea can be adapted for any part of the year, of course, but 
the pleasant weather of late spring and summer is a logical 
period in which to stage activities which must be seen out 
of doors. A factor which aided considerably in holding the 
audience’s attention was the lively palette with which the 
children painted and sketehed. Bright colors, bright themes 
and subjects, and the naturally bright clothing of summer 
weather helped make the show window exhibitions eve- 
catching. 

With the advent of warmer weather, students can go on 
field trips. Watercolor is the natural medium for this type 
of work, for it is quick-drying and convenient to carry. A 
palette box of dry tablets is ideal, although the more ad- 
vanced artist may preter to take along a box of tubed colors. 
Portability is the decisive factor for on the spot sketching. 
In addition to the colors, vou will need a number of vari 
ous-sized brushes, a container of water, a sponge (for sub- 
duing or erasing) and a pencil for rough sketching or the 
making of color notes should vou prefer to record specific 
data tor later completion, 

Qn this page are a number of examples of watercolors 
done by high school students. They are surprisingly protes 
sional and alive with spontaneity. Vacation time offers inary 
opportunities to produce colorful, distinctive work. Tf you 
live near the sea or lake shore, if vou visit the countryside, 
or, If you just stay at home pamting still lifes and abstrac 
tions, you'll tind watercolor the sort of pamting media that 


please turn to page 225 


THE WATERFRONT: A harbor scene painted by Jerry Lee us- 
ing watercolor. This is a natural medium for vacation time 
art projects, being portable, simply to use and rapid drying. 


ABSTRACTIONS seen below are the work of Technical High 
School students, under the supervision of instructor Harry 
Donlevy. The calibre is professional and the accomplishment 
within the grasp of any talented young artist who has learn- 
ed how to handle the watercolor medium. Teacher Donlevy 
likes the transparency and pliability of watercolor, thinks it 
superior to oils as an instructional medium. Abstractions, 
with their disdain for the literal, permit great freedom of 
expression for the student. 
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Hl. exhibition of Good Design recently spotlighted at 
the Columbus (Q.) Gallery of Fine Art is clear evidence 
that home furmishing and toy manufacturers here and 
abroad are willing to depart from the conventional on oc 
casion. The examples of toys and lighthearted paper decor 
shown here speak for themselves. This is quality-—a far de 
parture from the flood of cheap and gaudy contrivances 
which, tilling the shelves of many stores, echo for all to see 
that the American public is considered a rather vulgar 
crowd whose tastes lay in that never-never land populated 
by beaded souvenir cushions from Niagara Falls and plaster 
pussy cats. The wonder of it all is that the tasteful hand 
crafts depicted here actually cost litthe more than the worst 
baubles littering five & dime counters. 


TOYS FROM EVERYWHERE were part of 

the “Good Design’ exhibit held by the 

Beaux Arts at Columbus (O.) Gallery. Toy 

soldiers are also penny banks and come 
& ie from Italy. Raffia lion is a German im- 
Pa port; toy train from Switzerland; hand- 
carved horses are Swedish and the wood- 
en oush toys are also from Italy. 


uy 


Here are tovs to delight a youngster’s eve and mind: 
hand-carved trains and horses, rathia lions and smartly ex 
ecuted wooden bulls and roosters. The products come trom 
Krance and Germany, from Italy and the United States. 
They are priced from about $2.25 for the rooster, up to 
SILSO for the large toy train, certainly a modest enough 
outlay tor a handmade, sturdily constructed plaything. 

Unusual is the //ouse of Cards, created by Charles ames 
tor voung people old enough to handle a paper product and 
exercise their imagination in building it ito strange and 
always interesting shapes. The principle is) simple; each 
card ts ditterently designed im pattern and colors ts 
slotted so that many objects can be fashioned by joining 
them. It sells in better stores for $1.00 per set, being the 
lowest priced item in the exhibition. While theoretically 
designed for sale as a child’s toy, you can be certam many 
an adult will not tind it beneath his dignity (or intellect) to 
assemble. What makes it outstanding is the fact it is mo 
notony-proot the design possibilities are limited only by 
the user's brain power. 

The wooden animal forms like the rooster and bull, which 
hail trom Sweden, are carved out of a soft wood which has 


please turn to pace 226 


TOYS IN WOOD and PAPER 


BEAUX ARTS EXHIBIT A COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF GOOD DESIGN 
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THE SKATERS c 


watercolor with casein 


HENRY GASSER 


the right tools for WAT E R C O L O R 


by HENRY M. GASSER 


Director: Newark School of Fine & Industrial Art 


holds certain advantages over any 


other medium for the artist who likes to travel around and 
turn out a large number of sketches and paintings. It 1s low 

er in cost than a comparable quality of oil paint, dries al 

most ammediately, comes im small, handy cakes or tubes 
which go a long way, and requires fewer accessories or al 

hed equipment. 


The available materials for watercolor use vary in price, 


a factor which ts inevitably dictated Dy quality Most dealers 
carry two grades: student type and protessional grade. bor 
the beginner, the least CAN PETISIVE equipment iS naturally 
best; there’s little point m using an imported color on a rare 
quality sable brush at all vou will do at first 1s sweep it 
across the paper im tentative expermentation. lor the more 
advanced student, however, as tor the protessional, the un 
changing axiom is: the result can be no -hetter than the 
matertals allow. Vuy the best equipment vou can afford 
Oualitv brushes will outlast cheaper grades far beyond 
the mevitable replacement cost; better watercolor pig 
ments will achieve the subtle, sparkling effects we all so 
earnestly strive for. 

The colors on your palette can go as high as forty in num 
ber at you like variety, but for most practical purposes, the 
following baste colors —all listed by manutacturers as per 
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BASIC BRUSHES for water- 
color consist of (I. to fr.) 
212, 23, 24, a Flat and 
a stiffer Bristle brush. With 
these five brushes you can 
handle any normal project. 


manent —-will prove quite sufficient for normal projects in 
the stucho or treld: 


Cadmium yellow deep 


Cadmium yellow light 
Alizarin Crimson 


Cadmium red light 
French ultramar.ne Burnt Sienna 
Ivory black Light red 
Yellow ochre Viridian 


As you progress in your development of a personal tech- 
nique you will naturally wish to add other colors to bridge 
gaps in the basic palette. Here are some recommended ones : 
Cobalt blue 
Cadmium orange 
Daveys grey 
Burnt umber 
Pihalocyanine blue 

lf the greatest portability is required, a pan of caked 
tablet colors is a good choice, but most artists don’t mind 
the slight inconvenience of using tubed colors, for these are 


more quickly soluble in water and allow a more rapid wash 


Cerulean blue 
Chremium oxide 
Paynes grey 

Raw sienna 

P halocyanine green 


muxture, 

A most important factor in the making of a quality water- 
color is the selection of the proper paper on which to work. 
The best quality is 100] rag linen, coming in weights from 
45-pound to 400 pound sheets. The standard full-size sheet 
is called Imperial and measures 22°x30". Foreign grades 
are often the best in quality, but they are difficult to obtain 
and cost more. kor the economy-minded individual, a top 
grade of domestic paper will prove entirely satisfactory. 
Your choice should be no Jess than 70 Ib. weight, with 140 
pound recommended. Papers come ina number of finishes. 
Hot press (HLPL) is very smooth and is not widely used. 
Cold press (C22) and Rough (R.) are my selections, with 
the rough paper the easiest to work upon and capable of 


more abuse. 


IDEAL WATERCOLOR KIT for outdoors assignments is compact, 
easy to handle and self-contained. 


Paper also comes in pad form, with the bulk of the paper 
itself acting as a sketching board. Individual sheets should 
either be moistened and then tacked to a stretching frame, 
or simply thumb-tacked onto 4 wooden drawing board. For 
best studio use, the sheets should first be moistened thor- 
oughly with a sponge and then masking taped onto the 
hoard. They dry tightly, eliminating the possibility of buck- 
ling. Generally, the heavier grades of paper (200 Ib. and 
over) need no preliminary moistening, for they do not 
readily buckle. A final type available is the watercolor and 
Wustration board, which takes your color nicely and needs 
no heavy support. They come in all normal finishes. 


srushes are your basic tool and you must select the best 
you can afford if your work is not to become laborious, or 
the hairs break away. Red sable brushes are recommended. 
They are more resilient than soft-haired brushes and hold 
the paint better. Always test a brush before purchasing it. 
A reputable dealer will permit you to dip any brush into 
water for testing. Flick the brush and see if it comes to a 
taper without shaping it in your fingers. A’ good quality 
brush will always retain its shape nicely. 


KEEP BRUSHES CLEAN 


Always clean a brush when you finish using it by placing 
it under cool running water. (Never allow a brush to stand 
Ina water jar, soaking for any length of time.) Place brush- 
es Ina container, points up, after shaping the hairs gently 
hetween forefinger and thumb. Wash the brushes every 
now and then with mild soap in lukewarm water, being 
careful to eliminate any residue of soap when finished. This 
will prolong the life of your tools. 


livery watercolorist builds up a formidable array of 
brushes as time goes along. The most important ones 
those most frequently used——will be the large No. 12, medi- 
um No. 8 and small No. 4. (The larger the number, the 
Ingger the brush span.) Generally, the larger the brush you 
use, the more freedom your painting will seem to possess. 


A helptul accessory brush family is the soft-haired flat. 
It comes in varying widths, with the most popular being the 
Vo” and 1” variety. It is helpful for saving wear on your 
more expensive sables and is used to wet the paper before 
applying paint or for covering large areas with color washes. 
lor scrubbing away unwanted color passages not the 
easiest thing to do in watercolor—you should have a stiff 
long brush or short-haired bristle oil brush. Watercolor 
seeps into the paper firmly when applied; ordinary erasing 
methods are unsatisfactory, and excess scrubbing will spoil 
the surface of the paper. Mistakes too should be avoided for, 
unlike oils, which can simply cover a previous color, water- 
colors are rather transparent and superimposed colors are 
unpredictable. Do your mixing on the palette or in a water 
contamer, 


It is not the purpose of this article to suggest how to paint 
in watercolor—only how to choose your working tools wise- 
lv. A sensible choice for the student would be a complete, 
portable kit; leading manutacturers have had long experi 
ence in selecting the most useful items for the average art- 
ists needs and these are assembled in a handy box at a 
reasonable price. 


| believe watercolor to be an exciting medium, eminently 
suited to the needs of the vacationing artist and the student 
who likes to capture impressions of nature and the works 
of man. [ts portability and rapidity of use make it a candid 
tool in the hands of one who understands and respects its 
capabilities. 4 
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EXPLORING WITH A WATERCOLOR BRUSH 
things loox different when you see them with a painiing in mind 


T ypican of the work that can be done with a portable watercolor 
kit are the monochrome sketches and finished paintings done by two 
art school students and reproduced on the following pages. ‘Teen- 
agers, Ann Helstowski and Lester Black, both students at) Newark 
School of Fine & Industrial Art, recently wandered along the Man 
hattan waterfront district; their purpose: to gather material for an 
“Impression of a Large City.” Henry Gasser, school director, went 
along as guide and advisor. 

Their excursion took them through a bewildering maze of tug 
boats, fish markets, skyscrapers and the Chinatown district. For color 
notes they used tablet watercolors, then returned to school to do 
the finished paintings. 


Portability is the first requisite for watercolor 
field trips. Everything necessary must be car- 
ried on the artist's person; in this case the 
materials consisted of a sketch pad, pencil, a4 
brush, caked colors, board and jar of water. 


To be inconspicuous is a decided advantage, 
but not always possible. Street corner sketching 
usually attracts a crowd. Work fast and move 
along. 


Make notes of anything that 
may later prove adaptable to 
the finished painting. Unusual 
signs, odd effects and shadings 
~sketch them and pencil mas 
ginal notes if necessary. To see 
what Helstowski and Black 
came up with, turn page. 
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by ANN HELSTOWSKI 


The City: two impressions by newark students 


These watercolors were created by two students at the Newark School of Fine & Industrial Art from 
notes made on the spot. Several points throughout Manhattan’s waterfront district and Chinatown were 
visited; the completed work is an interpretation of the vitality of the world’s largest city. | want to say 
that both students did an excellent job within the confines of what was necessarily a limited deadline. Work 
ing rapidly is good traming., 


Oi the two, Lester Black’s interpretation is the better organized. He has massed the dark areas into a 
pleasing arrangement and utilized Ins notes to the utmost. Ann Helstowski's watercolor lacks the pattern 
quality of her companion’s work as she depended more upon color to carry the painting, a factor which is not 
as evident in duotone reproduction. Her sensitive handling of line is seen to better advantage in the black and 
white sketches on the preceding page 


& HENRY GASSER 


by LESTER BLACK 
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PROFESSIONALS TOO use the finger painting tech- 
nique. Above, a handmade calendar piece by Helen 
of Laguna Beach. 


INGER painting is an experience every young artist 
will enjoy. Children, who have the urge to paint but lack 
the control demanded by brushes, can plunge right in and 
start painting in this exciting medium of self-expression. 

Many manutacturers offer low cost kits for tinger-paint 
ing and they are pretty well uniform in quality. Actually, 
all you need are a set of tempera (showeard) colors and 
wide expanses of paper. For those of our readers who preter 
to create their own paints, a recommended recipe ts as fol- 
lows: 


formula: One package of powdered starch (a pound will make 
a gallon), four quarts of boiling water, with a cup of soap 
flakes mixed in, two tablespoons of ordinary talcum powder 


directions: Mix the starch slowly in boiling water, using a 
wooden spoon and stirring to a thick cream. Then 
gradually add the rest of the quart of water. Cook thts 
over a stove until it turns to a clear soup. Stir constantly 
When clear, remove from the fire and sprinkle in the soap 
fakes. Stir again and allow to cool. To this base add any 
degree of dry or alabastine color until the desired hue ts 
reached. The same base is used tor all colors; the pigment 
added makes your palette. Store the finger paint in glass 
jars or any handy container that can be covered to keep out 
dust and slow the drying. 

Television Station KETC of St. Louis recently ran a 
series of interesting telecasts on the subject of finger paint 
ing as an educational tool. Finger painting is a worthwhile 
enterprise because it meets the creative urge of youngsters 
halfway, affording them a medium that is easy to handle, 
low in cost and simple to clean from hands and clothing. 
The initial telecast discussed a number of valuable points 
which may be used by the teacher as a guiding yardstick for 
evaluating progress of the students. Their outline was as 
follows : 


what to look for in the child's progress: At tirst he will appr mach the 
problem cautiously, dipping his fingers into the paint and 
tentatively serawling blobs and tracings along the blank 
newsprint. In a tew moments, however, he will become 
bolder, unleashing his natural bent for exploration and in 


FINGER PAINT 


ideal medium for young enthusiasts 


low in cost — use it indoors or out 


vention. As he translates ideas to the paper he will feel the 
rhythm of this unusual experience which has tew limiting 
boundaries. His arms will sweep across the paper and he'll 
soon be trying out techniques of his own. After five or ten 
minutes hell be dipping into every paint he can get his 
hands on. In a second or third lesson, the student is ready 
to start planning a definite picture within reasonable limiuta- 
tions. It asin this linuting of the palette and movement that 
enthusiasm gives way to experience. At last the young artist 
has learned how to control his medium, and produce ab- 
stractions or freehand natural forms with meaning 


the role of the teacher in finger painting: The stage must he properly 
set. Ikach student is given a jar of paint and a large piece of 
blank paper on which to work. The desktop should be 
covered with newspaper, and tor the more vigorous youny 


piease turn to page 224 


STUDENT PROJECTS in finger paint are suggested in this va- 
riety of applications which may be done on paper-covered 
wastebaskets, as sewing baskets, menus, programs, photo 
albums and greeting cards. Courtesy of The Studio of Binney 
& Smith Co. 
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Tue cracker barrel hobby ot whittling has turned imto 
a skilled torm of art that, today, rivals painting in its num 
ber of enthusiastic devotees. With the development of preci- 
ston tools, any creative-minded adult or youngster can turn 
out quality work, often to satisty the highest esthetic stand 
ards. 

The origins of wood carving are Jost im antiquity. Thou- 
sands of years ago, Roman legions turned their spare time 
to the fashioning of wooden dolls, a hobby which they had 
assimilaed from the Greeks betore them. The wooden sculp- 
ture of the South Seas people, of lcaster Island and of the 
Northwest American Indian has been practiced since times 
anteceding our own western civilization as we know it. It 
you want to really turn back the clock, any art historian 
can tell you about the “Shiek E:l-Beled”, a wooden portrait 
carved during IV) Dynasty. The dates About 2900 
B.C. -five thousand years ago. 

An obvious reason for the popularity of the art today 1s 
the low cost of equipment for a beginner. All he needs ts a 
sharp kmife and a piece of wood. As the enthusiast pro- 
yresses he may want to add refinement to his art-—a bit of 
sandpapering, some staining, possibly a coating of paint. 
It is not until the basic skill has been mastered that the 
average wood sculptor need concern himself with  prect- 


PROJECTS CARVIN 


craft projects in wood, leather and linoleum 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY X-ACTO PRODUCTS 


sion tools. But, when that day arrives—-when he feels that 
faster methods and more professional results are demanded 

that is the time when a compact kit of woodworking tools 
will be a worthwhile investment. 

levery school shop should have the kinds of tools shown 
in the portable chest reproduced below. They are moderate 
in cost and, given proper care, will last a lifetime. 

With vacation days ahead, you may want to try your 
hand at the host of projects possible. The three major 
categories enjoying the widest popularity are carving, leath- 
ercratt and that happy combination of relief sculpture and 
graphic arts, the linoleum blockprint. The choice of subject 
matter is entirely up to each reader as a creative individual, 
but the tools, techniques and materials are as follows: 


CARVING PROCEDURES 


moterials: SOit, clear-grained wood is best. Recommended are 
white pine and sugar pine; other good woods are cedar (for 
grained effect) and willow (for gray finish.) Avoid harder 
woods like mahogany, maple and walnut; these are difficult 
to master until you become proficient. For very young carv- 
ers, hard grade balsa is the best, for it requires little pres- 
sure to cut its surface. You will need a solid block of the 


please turn te page 219 


COMPLETE WOODWORKING KIT 


For an investment of $30, your shop can purchase this 
complete, portable chest of quality tools, consisting of: 
14 knife blades, 6 gouges, 4 routers, 2 punches, 3 knives 
with blades, 1 jigsaw, 2 screw drivers, 2 ‘‘C’’ clamps, a 
Protracto Rule, 1 tweezer, | sander, 2 pin vises, a hand 
drill, file, planer, spokeshove, bench vise, pair of pliers, 
a hammer (with 4 extra heads) and 3 drill bits. The 
items may be purchased individually, but you will prob- 
ably end up with most of the items illustrated after a 
short time. This set is known as the X-acto ‘‘Forty- 
Niner’. 


PORTABLE KIT FOR LINOLEUM CUTTING 


Block print makers and linoleum carvers can secure this 
type of heavy duty knife handle and the assortment of 
five gouge blades for about $2.40. 
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WOOD is the basic carving 
material, its techniques being 
as old as _ recorded history. 
The basic tool is a sharp knife, 
and the work is done on a 


block of wood upon whose 
surface the three-dimensional 
design is traced. While various 
sections of a wood sculptured 
piece can be glued together, 
the professional prefers to 
create from a single piece of 
wood, where his problem re- 
mains a challenge to his skill 
and dexterity. 


LEATHER can be carved from 
the hide and then tooled to 
apply an_ interesting design 
motif to its surface. There are 
many tools in the leather 
craftsman’s kit, the most im- 
portant being the modeler, 
which presses down the traced 
design onto the moistened 
skin. Among the most popular 
projects in this medium are the 
making of billfolds, belts, book 
covers and bookmarks and 
purses. Leather skins are avail- 
able in many varieties and the 
hides are purchased either full 
size or in precut sizes. Leather 
can be finished with stains, inks 
or dyes, or left in its natural 
state. 


LINOLEUM wood block print- 
ing is among our most popular 
craft hobbies. It is a transfer 
process, not dissimilar to 
printing. The design is incised 
upon a piece of linoleum 
which has been cemented to 
a wooden block. Then a heavy 
form of printer's ink is rolled 
over the design with a rubber 
brayer, and the design trans- 
fered onto a paper or textile 
surface by pounding the pro- 
tected material with a mallet. 
Multi-hued effects are possible 
by cutting a different block to 
carry each color involved. 
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lots of room for talent in this field 


held of Interior Decoration stemmed origimally 
from man’s need to enrich his surroundings, whether his 
home, his office or his shop. This interest has reached an all- 
time high, according to reports from various educationa) 
services. The pleasure in having created something which 
satisfies a personal longing is shared with others, often lead- 
ny to having this talent sought by triends. At an initial step 
we first found the salesman-decorator whose services were 
rendered from his own home, or m many cases by the sales 
man-decorator provided as a service of the retailer of tabrics 
and furnishings. The increased scope, augmented by moder 
merchandising and contemporary architectural integration, 
has lately resulted need for skilled and well-traimed 
specialists, however. The public now seeks more than this 
earlier, basic type of service. 

Interior Design is a young profession, and it is evident 
that there are not enough approved schools throughout our 
country to meet this educational demand. Interior Design ts 
a commercial art form since it, like all others, requires the 
use of design elements (texture, area, color, line, volume, 
etc. ), 3-dimensional composition, and the additional faset 
nating factor of mstilling Personality into the work done. 
like other commercial arts, the field grows constantly, and 
the designer must keep alert to contemporary needs. 


Although the Intertor Designer is still generally a_seli- 
employed protessional, a strong movement toward certifi 
cation is bemg considered by an outstanding group of men 
and women in the field. But with or without certification, 
the Interior Designer must be competent to design archi 
tectural detail, furniture and furnishings, instead of being 
merely a furniture arranger and draper. The designer collab- 
orates with architects, requiring a knowledge of archi 
tectural construction and materials of authentic historical 
periods up to the most advanced contemporary. In addition 
he must know fabrics, accessories, furniture, both antique 


ithustrotions courtesy Art Coreer School 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


and modern, and the intricate possibilities inherent in proper 
use of color, Only with these factors mastered can he re- 
design an intimate dwelling or a commercial interior. 


A new course in Interior Design and Decoration intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the Art Career School, a school 
recommended by Design in its March 1951 issue, has been 
prepared by people in the profession in conjunction with 
educators. It includes all facets of the field: drafting, floor 
plans and elevations, color, textile design, fabrics, trim- 
mings, merchandising, 3-dimensional models, and window 
display, as well as an introduction to interior design itself, 
Taught step by step, through studio work and lectures on 
period art, architecture, sculpture and decorative accessories 
of all periods, the student is prepared to select wisely any 
one of the specializations best suited to his interest. 


Such specializations prepare the serious student to take 
his place in the professional field as an Interior Designer in 
its fullest sense; as a Decorator, Color Consultant, Drafts- 
man, Stage Designer, Fabric Consultant, Buyer, Textile 
Designer or: \Window Display Designer. The well-trained 
artist often finds himself serving in more than one of the 
above tields, tor versatility is a baste requisite in the pro- 
lession, 

In times to come, undoubtedly the deliberate training of 
personnel to serve this field will become a part of many 
school and college curricula. At this time, however, only a 
relative handful of qualified institutions offer practical 
COUTSEs. 


Just what is this field, and what does it offer? We all 


please turn to page 219 
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he smallest circulation 


Charles Theodore Black of Westbury, 
long Island received a partial schol- 
arship in his second and third years 
ot Parsons for general excellence in 
his work. 


HIS year’s crop of graduates from the Advertising De 
sign department of New York’s Parsons School will go job 
hunting with a new kind of portfolio. Instead of the usual 
pile of neatly matted, unrelated school assignments, they 
will present to prospective emplovers a copy of a magazine 
with a circulation of one. 

“The magazine” was the main project for third year stu 
dents who devoted most of their last semester to the prepara- 
tion of a dummy issue, complete with origmal art work tor 
Hustrations and ads, lettering and, in some cases, even type. 
Students had tree choice of subject matter of both editorial 
content and advertising pages; they were urged to select a 
subject of particular interest to themselves. Some chose the 
theater, others films, automobiles, sport, or some aspect of 
design or decoration. Most meluded in the copy an article 
about themselves, with pictures and text (thus doing away 
with the stereotyped resume. | 


please turn page 


Thomas Richardson, 25 year old ex-Gi from Stamford, Connecticut uses two double 


spreads, 


by LEO LIONNI 


courtesy PRINT, the magazine of the graphic arts 


in america 


art school job applicants create unique 


presentations in form of magazine 


Ted Andresokes, o talented three year scholarship student aptly captures 


the gaiety and excitement of the dance in his magazine 


one positive 


created the photogram himself. 


ar 


the other 


negative 


to 


illustrate 


As 


the Pendulum 


Theatro 


swings, 
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Warren Opitz, 2! years old, is continuing his 
¥ education at New York University while waiting 
a. to go in the Army The simplicity of modern 
Y home design is simply and artfully executed on 


these spreads from Domal done by Optiz 


COSTUME 
INSPIRATION 


Instead of a portiolio they now have a compact package of samples which not 
only reveal their skills at editorial and advertising layout, illustration, typography, 
lettering and photography, but also give some evidence of their ability to organize 
visual elements of highly diversified nature into a single unit with a well defined char- 
acter. The Parsons School project is job hunting at its intelligent best. 4 
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ASGTRACT FULM IN THE US. 
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lohn D Myers, Virginia barn 77 : 
years ago is the recipient of the 
Parsons European scholarship for 


advanced study in Paris and ttaty 
His love of the theater prompted es 
Encore 


James Glenn, 2!-year-old Wethersfield, Connecticut boy has display work experience 
with G. Fox of Hartford. This four-color spread gives a fresh approach to fashion 


mogazine design 
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Epicure was done Joseph Wagner, 20 years old, ce & 
by John F. Erick- signed Wilderness, a nature ma 
son, World War ti gazine. He was on a museum 
veteran from Aus- expedition to South America in 
tin, Minnesota. An 1951 that undoubtedly helped 
enjoyment of life to make his design so full of 

through fine food realism. He has started working 4 

for Joseph Binder, the designer. if 


is felt in this mag- 
azine for ‘‘cham- 
pogne tastes.’ 


wild 


Facade is the creation of Albert Skolmick, 25-year-old 

ex-Gi from Kew Gardens, New York. His new thoughts 

‘ for architectural planning seem very real in this cover 
design. 
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A GUIDE RULE FORCOMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


the official code of ethics used between commercial artists and clients 


HE biggest headache for a commercial artist who ts sell- 


ing his work to an advertising agency, client or magazine 


seems to be in knowing how to handle the transaction prop- 
erly. What are his rights? What are the rights of the 
client? When is he paid and how is the buyer protected 
against slipshod work or missed deadlines ¢ 

These questions and many others inevitably arose dur 
ing the early years of commercial art as we understand it 
today. Because the problem was a vital one and was con- 
fronted virtually every time a piece of art was rendered tor 
a customer, the Society of Hlustrators, Artists Guild and the 
Art Directors’ Club finally decided to draw up a “Code ot 
Fair Practice’ which would serve as the basis tor any pos 
sible arbitration and controversy which might be raised af- 
fecting their various members. All practicing artists mm the 
commercial field now consult this code of ethics if the oc 
casion so demands and endeavor to abide by tts common 
sense recommendations. If you are planning to enter their 
ranks, familiarize yourself with the following standard pro 
cedures. It is the yardstick which these important organiza 
trons apply to all controversial matters. 


THE CODE OF FAIR PRACTICE 


Devised and practiced by the Joint Ethics Committee of the Society of 
ilustrators, Artists Guild and The Art Directors’ Club of New York. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ARTIST AND ART DIRECTOR 

1. Dealings between an artist or his agent and an agency 
or publication should be conducted only through an au- 
thorized art director or buyer. 

2. Orders to an artist or agent should be in writing and 
should include the price, delivery date and a summarized 
deseription of the work. In the case of publications, the ac- 
ceptance of a manuscript by the artist constitutes an order. 

3. Ail changes and additions not due to the fault of the 
artist or agent should be billed to the purchaser as an addi 
tional and separate charge. 

4. There should be no charge tor revisions made neces 
sary by errors on the part of the artist or his agent. 

5. Alterations to artwork should not be made without 
consulting the artist. Where alterations or revisions are 
necessary and time permits and where the artist has main 
tamed his usual standard of quality, he should be given the 
opportunity of making such changes. 

6. The artist should notify the buver of an anticipated 
delay m delivery. Should the artist fail to keep his contract 
through unreasonable delay m delivery, or noncontormance 
with agreed specifications, it should be considered a breach 

of contract by the artist and should release the buver from 
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responsibility. 

7. Work stoppage by a buyer after it has been started 
should be delivered immediately and billed on the basis of 
time and effort expended and expenses incurred. 

8.) An artist should not be asked to work on speculation. 
However, work originating with the artist may be marketed 
on its merit. Such work remains the property of the artist 
unless paid for. 

9. Art contests except for educational or philanthropic 
purposes are not approved because of their speculative char- 
acter, 

10. There should be no secret rebates, discounts, gifts or 
hontuses to buyers by the artist or his agent. 

WW. ft the purchase price of artwork is based. specifically 
upon limited use and later this material is used more ex- 
tensively than originally planned, the artist is to receive 
adequate additional remuneration. 

12. If comprehensives or other preliminary artwork are 
subsequently published as finished art, the price should be 
increased to the satisfaction of artist and buyer. 

13. If preliminary drawings or comprehensives are bought 
from an artist with the intention or possibility that another 
artist will be assigned to do the finished work, this should be 
made clear at the time of placing the order. 

14. The right of an artist to place his signature upon art- 
work 1s subject to agreement between artist and buyer. 

15. There should be no plagiarism of any creative artwork. 
16. [ft an artist is specifically requested to produce any art 

work during unreasonable working hours, fair additional re 

muneration should be allowed. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ARTIST AND REPRESENTATIVE 
17. An artist entering into an agreement with an agent or 
studio for exclusive representation should not accept an or 
der trom, nor permit Ins work to be shown by any other 
agent or studio. Any agreement which is not intended to be 
exclusive should set forth in writing the exact restrictions 
agreed upon by the two parties. 
18. All illustrative artwork or reproductions submitted as 
samples to a buyer by artists’ agents or art studio represen- 
tatives should bear the name of the artist or artists respon- 
sible tor their creation. 
19. No agent or studio should continue to show the work 
of an artist as samples after the termination of their asso- 
clation, 
20. \iter termination of an association between artist and 
agent, the agent should be entitled to a commission on work 
already under contract for a period of time not exceeding six 
months. 
21. Original artwork furnished to an agent or submitted 
to a prospective purchaser shall remain the property of the 
artist and should be returned to him in good condition. 
22. Interpretation of this code shall be in the hands of the 
Joint Ethics Committee and is subject to changes and addi- 
tions at the discretion of the parent organizations 
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PROJECTS IN HAND CARVING: 


continued from page 212 


chosen wood, Be certain it 1s free of cracks and knots. Kiln 
dried wood is superior, for this process prevents imternal 
cracks (known as “‘checks’”’.) See that the grain runs im the 
direction of carving; cutting across the grain encourages 
splitting of thin parts. 

Perhaps you will prefer to try vour hand at carving 
the newer medium, plastics. The softer varieties can be 
whittled easily. You should first experiment on wood to 
learn the carving technique and then you may progress to 
the softer plastics like callulose acetate, which is available in 
blocks for the purpose. Advantages of plastics: absence of 
grain and the many beautiful colors in which it comes. The 
cost is quite moderate, often less than wood. 


cutting techniques: | here are two basic methods; pushing and 
pulling of the sharp knife across the wood or plastic. A word 
of caution: your knife must be sharp, so be caretul in drag- 
ging it toward your thumb. Always use a sharp instrumeni ; 
a dull one is actually more dangerous due to its difficulty of 
control, The type of knife shown at the head of this article 
is preferred by professionals, as it is safety-designed and 
allows one to replace dulled blades easily. 


procedure in carving: [he initial step is to place vour pattern 
on the material by tracing with carbon. Use a hard peneil. 
You can cut out the design with a knife on thin, soft woods 
like balsa, or can use a bandsaw or coping saw on thicker 
pieces. After cutting out the block, pencil in the design 
on all sides, for three-dimensional carving with your knife. 


finishing: =o Lhe whittled object can be finished in stain, or in 
its natural finish, protected with a clear coat of shellac. High 
gloss is created by sandpapering and then applying several 
coats of high gloss paint over the surface, sanding lightly 
after the first coat dries. When painting is completed, rub 
the surtace with floor wax applied on a soft felt or similar 
cloth. Tf vou use wood stain finish with several coats of 
shellac or varnish and way. 


LEATHER CARVING METHODS 


meteriols: (raftsman’s leathers come in a wide variety, 
gator (for billfolds and handbags) is very popular, but 
cannot be tooled. Skins range in size up to 14” wide by 60” 
long. Calfskin is also excellent for handbags and billfolds 
and can be tooled. The skins measure up to fourteen square 
feet. Cowhide (tor belts and hard-wearing accessories ) can 
he tooled, carved and stamped. Skin size: up to twenty-five 
square feet. Lambskin (used for linings, purses and belts ) 
comes in the form of suede or many different embossed 
grains, such as alligator, ostrich and faney designs. The 
skin size: up to nine square feet. Lisard (for purses and bill- 
folds) cannot be tooled and comes in almost any color 
desired. Skins are small, measuring up to 9x17") Morocco 
(for linings, billfolds, purses and bookcovers) is a goat 
skin that measures up to fourteen square feet. Pigskin (let- 
ter cases and billfolds ) can be tooled, but only by an expert. 
Skins range up to twenty square feet. Ostrich (hook covers 
and billfolds) 1s expensive, comes in russet, brown or black, 
and is beautiful when properly handled. Skin size: up to 
fourteen square feet. Sheepskin (purses, linings, bookmarks, 
hook covers, etc.) comes im many forms of suede, It can 
he tooled, though not so well as calfskin, but costs far less. 
Skin sizes run up to nine square feet. Steerhide is the best 
tooling leather except for calfskin. It may be used for almost 


please turn to page 225 


HAND-WEAVING: continued from page 203 


The background for the figures——usually in several colors 

Is woven practically straight across, but in the figures the 
weit follows the contour of the figure involved. And instead 
of plain weave the treadling is in twill order, treadles 1, 2, 3, 
4 being woven im that order throughout. 

Vhe figures are usually separated by spaces plam 
color and set off by bands in conventional weaves. The 
geometric figures are woven in the manner of kilim, wath 
open slits along the perpendicular lines. Opposite treadles 
are used (1e., | against 3, or 2 against 4.) A separate strand 
of colored wett is used for each three-strand unit of the 
weave. For exact details on the more technical aspects ot 
making a headband like that ilustrated, it is suggested that 
the reader examine the complete diagrams which are im the 
author's book: “Byways m Hand-Weaving” (available 
through Design's Book Service Department. ) 

If you are a careful weaver and have patience, you can 
create these beautitul headbands, girdles and = sashes that 
tvpity the finest in native handieratt. It is enjoyable 
task for the sertous weaver. 4 


INTERIOR DESIGN: continued from page 214 


know something of its general scope to create livable, 
stimulating and attention-provoking decor for home and 
business. But it is really more than a vague generality. [t 1s 
a challenge much like the solving of a puzzle from a few 
clues. The intertor designer must learn all about his chent’s 
needs, tastes, aims and convictions before he can properly 
inake the first sketch or scrawl the first idea. Whatever he 
develops must be not only decorative, but also functional and 
senstble. This is a creative field where mere copying 1s 
sterile and obvious. 

The interior designer works far less behind his desk than 
he does with his feet and eves. He must get around, ex 
change ideas, adapt the best features of the work done by 
his competitors, turning it out as something distinetly unique 
and highly individual. On other occasions he strikes 
aut boldly, setting the pace himself for others to follow. He 
works ona greater canvas than his fellow artist, the painter, 
for where the brush wielder contends with only the flatness 


please turn to page 226 


ART CAREER SCHOOL offers new Interior Design course. 
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Learning from 


CHINESE ART 


freely adapted from the new book ‘Chinese Art 
published by Studio Crowell at $8.50 


JUDITH and ARTHUR HART BURLING 


Hl. Chinese consider pamting and calligraphy the 
twin arts of the brush the supreme forms of art, but 1 
is only very recently that the true greatness of their accom 


plishments have begun to be appreciated by the outside 


world, 

When Chinese pamting was tirst introduced to the West- 
ern world, it was judged by the academic standards prev 
alent at the time. Critics condemned the Chinese per 
spective, smee they assumed that a picture must be painted 
as at the artist stood squarely in front of the scene. Modern 
art, however, has accustomed us to the original Chinese idea 
that an object or view can be seen from any position. It 
was the Chinese artist too who first pamted from the stand 
pomt that a preture should portray an mner reality and not 
just an outward likeness. This principle is now also tamuliar 
to us via our contemporary art. The great leuropean im 
pressiontsts Whistler and Lautrec, and many of their schoo! 
of thought, looked to Chinese and Japanese art for mspira 
tion. Alatisse, one of our great modernists, 1s reputed to 
have based his decorative unity and rhythm of design on 
ancient Chinese work. But not all persons recognized the 
purity of Chinese art. Too many had contused——and still de 

the bad art with the good, Many are accustomed to think- 
ing of Chinese art by the cheap standards of their worst 
painters, their commercial wallpaper designed for export, 
the little pretures made on rice paper for tourists, the faked 
copies on smoked silk, fabricated to look like “old” pictures 
for gullible travelers, and the mass of work outpoured by 
munor artists and students. They were all lumped together 
with the delicately beautiful handwork of the true fine art 
ists, and vulgar appetites could not differentiate between the 
work of a Chinese Rembrandt or Cezanne, and those who 
made calendars and scrawls. 

We have much to learn from Chinese Art once we learn 
to recognize its true standard. This can only be done by 
study, careful examination and a first-hand viewing of the 
originals in museums. 


> 


Works of art must be judged by the mspiration and pur- 
pose that he behind their conception, and by the quality otf 
the technique with which they have been executed. The 
work of any nation should be judged by its finest artists. 
Always bear in mind that China, as a country, is the largest 
in the world and possesses one of its most ancient heritages 
of art. The names of its masters——men like Ku K’ai-chi, Wu 
Tao-Tzu, Han Kan and T'ang Yin are household words 
there —probably more universally known in that country 
than are the great artists of Europe in our own Western 
world. Chinese art has been proven and has endured tor 
thousands of years. We must learn to appreciate its values. 
\We must also learn to know its artists by name rather than 
by period. People talk about a work being done inthe 
“Sung” or “Ming” Dynasty and label it by that appellation, 
rather than by the name of the individual artist. As much 
as to point to a Furopean painting and simply call it “a loth 
Century.” 

A word of caution about viewing in a museum. Do not 
think everything in the collection is a work of art. Many 
examples may be merely decorative motifs, and others the 
work of accredited masters. In China there is no such con- 
fusion among knowing people. There are clear cut tenets as 
to what constitutes a fine picture. Indeed countless books 
have been written about this, and many have been translated 
Into our own tongue for those who would care to discover 
them in libraries. Chinese art has not been so subject. to 
whim and fashion as our own. It is a deliberate art, based 
upon universal and ageless principles. Radical departures 
are rare, unlike the experimentation rampant in the outside 
world of the past century. This 1s not to infer either method 
is right or wrong-—only that the approach ts different. 

Most Chinese artists have painted subjects that are the 
common heritage of men in all periods mountams and 
streams, the changing seasons, trees and flowers, birds, 
heasts and insects. When buildings appear in paintings the 
type most commonly seen is the scholar’s little hut or re- 
treat, which 1s as simple as the dwelling of the poorest peo- 
ple. It is in this manner that Chinese art appeals to every- 
one, rather than the sophisticate, clique or school as is the 
case in our own world of painting. The keynote of the art 
of China is its Universality. Costumes are classical and thus 
the pamtings never become outmoded. 

What the Chinese really aim to depict is the whole sweep 
and continuity of life. They are not interested in man as an 
individual. This means that, again, the art of today’s China 
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will be the art of tomorrow's, as it was vesterday’s. The in- 
trusion of contemporary style and costuming is abhorrent 
to the oriental artist. Fashions and architectural forms 
change constantly, but the Chinese painting can be viewed 
with warm familiarity a thousand vears hence. 

It is a peaceful, serene art which avoids contusions and 
chaos. It is never representational in the literal sense. The 
artist does not work from a model or directly from nature. 
He makes a close study of his subject, then paints trom 
memory only what he considers the essential elements, using 
the fewest possible strokes. Chinese art 1s a pure distillation 
in which detail must prove itself before it 1s rendered onto 
paper or canvas. 

The Cninese say that a picture should not tell a story, but 
it should represent an idea... an individual thought of the 
artist. A painting does not aim at being “beautiful.” In 
nature there is no good or bad, no beautiful or ugly. There 
is only the static and the changing. All real art must contain 
the elements of movement, growth and conflict. It 1s not by 
chance that many Chinese prefer to paint gnarled and twist- 
ed old trees, for these portray the effect of growth. 

In his mind the true fine artist of China paints only to 
express himself and to comfort himself. He does not seek 
fame and notoriety, honors or monetary success. 

No one can study Chinese art without regarding its allied 
lorm, calligraphy. Calligraphy is more than brush writing. 
Itas a purely abstract art, not merely the drawing of letters 
and words. To the Chinese, these ideograms svinbols 
which graphically translate a tact or thought into a recog 
nizable form-—are art in their own abstract self. They are to 
he admired tor their design and beauty of form, not simply 
for the words they make up. Do we admire our modern ab- 
stract art’ The Chinese have had it in the form of calli- 
graphy for well over four thousand years. Calligraphy is a 
sort of universal shorthand in art form. It sums up a state 
ment ina few, well chosen lines. 

China’s greatest calligrapher is often said to have been 
Wang Hsi-chih, a gentleman who lived from 321-379 A.D. 
His work is described as being ‘ 
violent as a startled dragon.” 


‘delicate as floating clouds, 


What is the basic idea behind calligraphy ? In plain words, 
that each character drawn fits into an imaginary square 
space. It must not be static or made of straight lines. It 
should have flowing rhythm and convey a sense of suspend 
ed motion, just as a painting is supposed to do. It must not 
be tow) smooth or pertect, for life iS not pertect, and good 
calligraphy must suggest life, movement and continuity 
Thus, within each small square there is scope for a fine, 
small-scale abstract rendering. Whenever you see Chinese 
writing, then, vou are looking at a series of artistic ab 
stractions that can not only be seen, but can also be spoken. 

Chinese art is a revelation to the Western artist who will 
study it closely. It is an adventure through changeless time, 
a message trom the past to the future. 4 


LANDSCAPE ON HAND SCROLL: Hsia Kuri 


Rendered in ink on silk Circa 1230 AD 


TWO DUCKS: Keo Ch'i-P'el 
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CANNISTERS are simple to decorate, hove sales appeal. 


TRAYS AND 


LCORATING trays is a fascmating hobby with end. 
less possibilities for the imaginative designer. In addition 
to the pleasure it brings the maker, there ts an excellent op 
portunity to turn your handiwork to profit. Gatt shops are 
always on the lookout for personalized and handmade quah 
ty items. Or, even better, you can solve the holiday gift 
problem in a manner that clearly indicates vou think enough 
of the recipient to offer your time and talent m the giving. 

Here is a hobbyeratt which may be practiced by all ages, 
lor the procedure is neither ditheult: nor expensive. Tray 
decorating Is enjoying increasing popularity among hospital 
patients and bedridden invalids. Except for kiln firing and 
the physical labor of hammering out tray shapes, virtually 
all the planning and execution can be done im limited con- 
fines. 

Travs may be hand-decorated with a brush, or, it desired, 
a stencil-type design can be spraved onto the surface, using 
the new, pressure spray cans which come in a variety of 
colors and may be purchased at most art stores. To add an 
unusual effect, objects like wire mesh, structural steel and 
chicken wire can be placed on the tray before spraying. 
When the job is completed, these items will have screened 
the tray surtace to create interesting patterns. A combina- 
tion of tree-hand art work and screening can impart unique 
designs similar to those shown on the Gpposite page. 

You might carry this screening procedure further by 
placing solid or cut-out objects on the trav. For example, 
a cardboard silhouette of a boy and his dog, leaf shapes, 
cut-out nursery rhyme figures-—all make delightful motifs. 

An important pomt to remember in tray decoration ts the 
part plaved by color value. A dark color on top of a light 
‘olor is more legible and pleasing than two colors of close 


TRAY CHIC 


talented housewife makes her 


hobby a profitable enterprise 


by BARBARA MC’GIVERN 


value. A dark red rooster against a light vellow background 
Is more striking than would be a dark red rooster against a 
dark brown tield. Any colors used in tray painting can be 
lightened with white or darkened with black paint. 

The greatest technical problem you will face 1s the paint- 
my of the front and back of the tray with a ground. The 
background must be applied smoothly so it will be durable. 
Uneven painting or spraving will leave minute ridges which 
wear away under use and do not hold permanently to the 
metal underneath. To obtain a firm bond with metal we 
suggest an etch dip, then a spraved undercoating. After the 
painting is completed, a transparent overcoating and then 
a baking in kiln or oven will make the tray durable. If these 
steps are beyond your immediate means and equipment on 
hand, you can purchase solid hued, pre-baked trays on 
which to work. Most crafts shops carry these blanks, and 
often they can be found in five & dime stores. 


MODERATE OUTLAY OF TOOLS will set you up in tray making. 
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A VARIETY OF THEMES ARE POSSIBLE 


The possibilities for decorating trays are apparently endless in 
design. The modern home might serve as appropriate setting 
for the group shown at top left, which include an abstract 
tracery, a oattern made with wire mesh screening, a stylized 
rooster ond fishing scene. At top right are other variations 
showing the abstract usage of screening materials, and the 
third assortment at right are literal translations in Swedish, 


Pensylvania-Dutch and holiday or religious mood. 


Here is a list of basic tools and matertals you will want 
to have on hand for your tray painting : 


WHAT YOU WILL NEED 
from the hardware store: 
or 14” bristle brush; pint flat black paint for the 
background. pint varmish, pint turpentine, and jar 
plastic spray. 
Two sheets 40 sandpaper, 4 pads of steel wool, and a tack 
cloth. 
from the art supply store: 
#7 quill brush (34” long hairs) with handle. 
+3 pointed lettering brush (scroller), and a palette knite. 
Recommended oil colors: rose madder, cadmium vellow 
medium, chrome green, burnt sienna, zine white, ultra 
marine blue. 
miscellaneous items: 
Two small jars, some clean rags, an old plate for mixing, 1 
teaspoon for dipping varnish and turpentine. 

The travs can be purchased at a ten cent store or a res 
taurant supply store. The trays used in this article might 
sell for about 35¢ already decorated at a 5 & 10 Store. The 
decor was then blacked-out. In the interests Gf economy it ts 
best to do several travs at one sitting, completing the series 
one step at a time. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


Sand them all lightly, then give each two coats of flat 
enamel, The trays pictured were painted with flat. black. 
For other colors, use flat white enamel tinted wath oil pig 
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ments, well mixed im turpentine or linseed oil, Here ts a 
handy way to pamt each side at once without the necessity 


of waiting for each to dry separately: Drive three nails mto 
a board or box. Then, having painted the bottom) of the 
tray, turn it over, balance it on the three nail heads and 
paint the top. The nails will hold it while it dries. 

be sure to stir the paint thoroughly and thin it down with 
turpentine if you find it gomg on to the tray thickly. Two 
thin coats are better than one thick and lumpy one. Brush 
the pamt on caretully in one direction. [ft ridges appear, rub 
lightly with tine steel wool, Allow each coat to dry twelve 
hours, 

Qf particular interest to collectors and home decorators 
are those decorated trays which are done in series. leach ts 
in the same, general vein, but carries a different scene ort 
object. They are desirable because they can make interest 
ng groupings Wm hung on a wall. Among the top favorites 


easily sold— are old time automobiles, aeronautical scenes, 


stvlized sketches of historic street scenes (i.e, New York 
in colomial times, Paris, London, ete.) and hunting scenes 
Just about any subject that is tamuliar or nostalgic makes a 


please turn to page 224 


EDITOR S NOTE: Barbara McGivern, author of this article, is a versatile 
young woman who finds time, despite her brood of youngsters, to pursue 
ao hobby and turn it to profit. Her home at Two Rivers, Wisconsin is 
decorated with gay wall murals and hand-created bric-a brac, all designed 
to delight the eye of the young in heart As if this werent enough to 
keep her busy, Mrs. McGivern is proprietor of McGivern Metals, a home 
studio that specializes in hand-decorated metaicrafts, examples of which 


may be seen in the accompanying i'lustrations 
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continued from page 197 


ART AND MUSIC: 
power, quietness, grace, etc., the pupil is likely to catch 
something that otherwise could be too abstract and difficult. 
He then becomes conscious of the fact that his expression 
has meaning. He secures a mental and emotional balance, 
thus mereasiny his confidence. Such forms of correlation 
nay be handled madividually by one teacher, or they may be 
carried on jointly by two teachers each in their respective 
helds. The latter would depend upon the voluntary coopera 
tion of teachers. Subjects should first be selected that have 
a simple, obvious theme, where the rhythm may be easily 
followed, as ina waltz or a march. leach student has sketch- 
ing material at hand so that he can put down impressions 
while the music is being played. Since a picture ts really 
a sort of frozen rhythm, and music 1s continuous rhythm, it 
Is advisable to seize upon some significant part of the music. 
We must keep in mind that music is an abstract art, there- 
fore we should avoid the literary content. Instead, have yout 
students express the spirit. The processes involved could 
develop into a wide assortment of projects involving murals, 
block prints, puppet shows, wall hangings and many other 
phases. Thus we secure not only an appreciation of the 
qualities of art, but a richer experience in its interpre- 
tation. 4 


toys in WOOD AND PAPER: continued from page 206 


heen soaked in vinegar. When the wet wood is then brushed 
with color, the heavy, natural grooves of the surface are 
brought out. A pen knife is all you'll need to duplicate this 
sort of toy. Just whittle away and then decorate. 

The French toy soldiers are more than merely decorative. 
They are also penny banks. Their heads are affixed with 
tightly twisted wire coil which lets them bob provocatively 


MORE TOYS of wood 
from the annual 
Beaux Arts ‘Good 
Design’ show. Push 
and pull toys and the 
ever-popular Tinker 
Toy set which, this 
year features multi - 
colored construction 
sticks. 


when handled. The Swedish toy horses are rough carved 
with an uneven texture and then painted in a casual impasto 


please turn to page 226 


FINGER PAINT: continued from page 211 


artist, a similar rug of newspapers is recommended. Old 
clothing or a smock should be worn. Finger paint is harm- 
less, but its very freedom inspires an initial enthusiasm that 
can be messy. 

As the student progresses in his first few minutes of 
familiarizing himself with the paint’s possibilities, the teach- 
er points out particularly interesting abstract patterns and 
color notes that have been unconsciously created. Praise will 
work wonders; it also helps the beginner to lose self-con- 
sciousness and fear of the strange new material. The teacher 
keeps an eye open for tightness of control and directs atten- 
tion away from any small, rigid use of the material. The 
teacher should encourage imaginative application and watch 
for use of various parts of the arm and hand. I-ven the 
elbows can be swirled along the paper to create new, excit- 
ing forms. 


TRAY CHIC: continued from page 223 


good choice for decorative For reference we suggest 
you look through old magazines and in libraries or mu- 
SCUTLIS. 

Try to adapt your design to the preferences of your com- 
munity. Fishing scenes, with shanties, nets and mountains 
are certain to enjoy popularity in states which are fisher’s 
havens. Driftwood and sand dunes might be appropriate in 
Klorida, and so on. Then too, you can cater to the hobbies 
and occupations of your clientele or friends. A bed patient 
who is a baseball fan, for instance, would certainly enjoy 
having his medicine tray hand-decorated with a nostalgic 
scene from the ball parks of the early 1900's. 

FOR HOME DECORATION 

lf you are decorating tor home use, why not match the 
motit to the decor of a favorite room in which the tray will 
be displayed or used ? It might match the wallpaper or fabric 
pattern; in a kitchen it would be appropriate to use a tray 
decorated with a gay barnyard scene or attractive fruits and 
vegetables. An antique collector and early Americana hob- 
byist would appreciate a tray bearing sketches of old coffee 
nulls, flat irons and subjects in the Currier & Ives tradition. 
The modernist’s taste would run toward abstract designs. 
Quite simply, keep your design harmonious with the sur- 
roundings in which it will most often be seen. 

While some decorated trays are strictly for show, it is a 
simple matter to make them suitable for hard use. Just use 
permanent paints and lacquer the surface or bake in the 
pamting. They can be washed off in warm water and soap. 
Avoid cutting food on a tray; it will be scratched. With a 
modicum of common sense and a bit of spare time, you. too 
can create attractive, useful trays that sparkle with your 
own individuality. 4 
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continued from page 219 


PROJECTS IN HAND CARVING: 


any type of project, comes in natural or two tone colors and 
in varving weights. The hides measure up to twenty-eight 
square feet. 

dyes and stoins: \anutacturers color leather with wood or 
coal tar dves. Available to the craftsman at most shops are : 
Hater dyes: most commonly used, and are aniline dyes. A 
powder 1s mixed with hot water. Immerse leather or brush 
on dye, Oil stams: For softer effects. Thin with turpentine, 
apply to leather and wipe off immediately. Spirit: dyes. 
powder dves that are very cheap and easy tor elementary 
projects. /liggins waterproof inks: Vhese drawing inks are 
recommended tor dyeing edges and creating small designs. 
Use tor small projects. 


tools & equipment: [he initial investment is not high and the 
tools last for a lifetime. Among the most popularly used : 
Skiving knife: for cutting out leather. lvl: used to spread 
open thong slits for lacing. An old nut pick makes a handy 
substitute. Drive punch: punches round holes in’ places 
which the revolving punch cannot reach. Revolzing punch: 
has a rotating head with six “tubes” of varying sizes to 
punch through the leather. Thonging chisel: makes thong 
slits. Looks like a flat table fork. Tracer: traces designs onto 
leather. screw driver or mimeograph stenciling stylus 
mught be substituted, if the point is thin enough. Ball tool: 
for strppling and embossing™leather. Wallet: made of hard 
wood and is used to strike the thonging chisel or Any other 
tool requiring hard blow to drive it into leather, /smbossing 
wheel: has different sized wheels, which are used to roll on 
a border design into the leather surface. \/odeler: Small 
end is used to trace designs. Broad end is tor embossing and 
putting down backgrounds. Looks like dentist’s pick. Steel 
square: This is the popular artist’s tool, also known as an 
[L-square. Used for laying out and cutting straight lines onto 
leather. All these tools are basic, though not all are needed 
in the same project, of course. For an entire class of twenty- 
five students, one of each of these tools will suffice at first, 
plus one modeler for each student and one skiving knife for 
each fwo students, as these are the most constantly used 
items. In addition you should have a number of hard pine 
boards on which the craftsmen can cut the leather. 


leather cutting procedure: Select a design and cut a drawing pa- 
per to the exact size of the item. If project folds or is creas 
ed, do this with your paper model, Check pattern to deter 
mine placement and space allowance for buttons, decora- 
tions, lacing on edges, etc. Then trace design onto leather 
with carbon paper. You will want to make femplates (tem 
porary patterns or guides used to mark out work, aid in 
cutting stock, ete.) to avoid waste, 1f more than one item 
Is to be made im same pattern, These can be cut out of tin 
with a shears and kept indefinitely. 

The actual cutting is done with our now-familiar, sharp 
knife. Use a pine board on which to cut. kor this, a soft pine 
will be best, as it has no raised grain to deflect the blade. 
Place vour steel square over the hide and cut out the rec- 
tangular piece of leather which contains your traced design, 
holding the knife blade at 45° and slicing through the skin 
with one stroke. Then lay your template over the leather 
piece and cut around it with the knife. You are now ready 
to tool the design onto the leather. 


tooling: Leather must be moistened betore tooling. Sponge 
on water on the flesh side of the skin, using a patting mo- 
tion. You are done when the opposite (1. ¢., finished) side 
of the skin gets dark. Always moisten the entire skin, rather 
than just the part on which you work. This permits even 


COLORFUL SUMMER ART: 


drying and uniform color. If skin oozes water when you 
start to tool, let it dry out more. Always dry on a hard, flat 
surtace like marble or plate glass, as the leather takes on the 
shape of the surface on which it is dried. When you trace 
the design onto the softened leather, make no mistakes 
nce tooled, it cannot be erased. Fasten the paper design 
onto the leather with paper clips which have been spread 
open a bit to prevent marring the leather. Put leather back 
on the marble or glass top and apply tooling with the chosen 
instrument, holding it lke a pencil. Raise the leather at 
intervals to see how the design is progressing. This is the 
basic procedure, It may he adapted Tor other tech 
niques, such as embossing, outlming, ete. All these methods 
press a design into the leather. \When the leather is actually 
cut into (without removing any portion) this is known as 
LINOLEUM BLOCK CUTTING 

A good design tor Block Printing should have little or no 
shading. It must depend on masses of black and white tor its 
effect. Silhouette makes an excellent subject tor limoleum 
blocks. Fine-lines, especially black on white, may break un 
der the pressure of printing, 

After you have drawn your design it) should be traced 
or redrawn onto the block. Remember that m printing the 
design will be reversed, That means that everything on the 
right side of the block will be on the lett side of the print 
and vice versa. Lettering must be cut “backwards” into the 
block. A good way to check is to look at the drawing on the 
block im a murror. 


please turn to page 226 


continued from page 205 


a lazy day dictates as the obvious choice. Oil painting dur 
ing the summer is for serious projects, when you have 
plenty of time to work and are in no hurry for the paint to 
dry. Watercolor, because of its rapid drying quality, en 
courages swift completion of a subject and the attendant 
Opportunity to turn to another subject mght away. While 
watercolors seldom achieve the brilliance of oils, bemp in 
clined toward the softer pastel shades, it is quite possible to 
capture much of nature’s sparkle by using the color more 
or less pure. With this technique of avoiding the dilution 
mnposing by adding water, you can almost simulate orls 
There are a lot of things you can do with watercolor, and 
expermentation will produce surprising result 

Payons are another handy tool for the summer artist 
They look like crayons, they draw like crayons, but when 
youre through sketching you can apply water over them 
with a brush and—-voila; it becomes a painting. To make 
darker or brighter colors, the Payon stick 1s dipped inte 
water and the hue then becomes intensified when applied to 
paper. Many elementary teachers like to use this new ar! 
tool as a bridge between the basic crayon and the more 
advanced watercolor. It is also recommended for the more 
advanced artist who is seeking new media for special 1 
fects. But, whatever your choice of medium for summer art, 
take advantage of the lavish hues being displayed in the 
months to come and make your summer a colorful one, 
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WOOD & PAPER TOYS in Beaux Arts show included a push 
toy train and inclinei ramp; house of colorful cards by Charles 
Eames, and a handcarved wood bull and rooster from Sweden. 


toys in WOOD AND PAPER: continued from page 224 


which makes them unusual to the touch. The push toys from 
ltaly little figures of fishermen, golfers and animals—have 
heen widely copied by American novelty manufacturers. 
(When the base of the toy is pushed down, the figure wig- 
vles and jumps.) And, of course, there is a new line of the 
popular, creative Tinker-Toys, long a standard item in the 
American household, Like its bigger cousin, the Junior 
lkrector set, these playthings build things. This vear_ the 
Tinker Toy sports a new feature in the form of colored 
sticks, rather than the standard natural pine variety. Plenty 
of refreshing ideas in this show, to stimulate the craftsman 
who wants to design his own toys for fun and profit. & 


PROJECTS IN HAND CARVING: continued from page 225 


The two prints on this page show styles of drawing es- 
pecially adapted to block prints, silhouette and white line. 

When the design is drawn on the block, cut an outline 
around it with the fine gouge. In cutting leave a shoulder 
around the design to strengthen the block. Undercuts, mark- 
ed “wrong” in illustration, will break under the pressure of 
printing. 

Using the gouges and chisels, cut away the parts of the 
design that are to show up white. Where there are large 
white areas cut quite deep so that no ink will be caught on 
parts that are not to print. 

Now that you have cut away all that you want, you are 
ready to print a trial proof. Squeeze a little ink on a flat, 
non-absorbent surface like a piece of glass or a small sheet 
of metal, Work over the ink with the roller until it is spread 
evenly on the roller. Then roll the ink over the whole sur- 
face of the block. 

Lay a piece of paper over the block. Holding it steady 
so that it does not move around, rub over the paper with the 
under-surtace of the bowl of a spoon. Be sure to rub over 
every part of the block. 

laft off the paper making certain not to pull or smear. 


the last word: We pause with o momentary sigh of relief. We are grateful to the National Assqciation of School Librarians for having select. 


ed DESIGN as: ‘Ist Choice for purchase by ort departments and school librories. 
new ond exciting features no other magazine of creative art has ever cffered! 


Watch for our ‘56th Anniversory Number''- being readied even now with many 
Meanwhile, hove o pleasant summer and please do join us again in September. 


You will then have a print of your design. 

Check it against your original design. You may want to 
cut more of the black away. Cut carefully as what 15 taken 
out cannot be added. 

Print additional proofs and when vou are satished you are 
ready to put your design on your good paper, cloth or what- 
ever you wish to decorate. & 


INTERIOR DESIGN: continued from page 219 


of his canvas, the interior designer paints with pigments, 
fabrics, furniture and architectural elements on a_three- 
dimensional plane. He deals not only with walls and floors 
and ceilings, but also with the shadows and hues caused by 
these fragments when they are assembled as a whole. Where 
are the windows? What is the light source 7 What color 1s 
the existing furniture which the client naturally wishes to 
retain? Is the customer a conservative individual? Does his 
taste lean toward period decor or toward modern? It the 
client is a business firm, what policy trends must the deco- 
rator bear in mind ? 

Another facet often overlooked is that of traffic. When 
the furnishings are arranged and the drapes placed, will peo- 
ple be able to move uninterruptedly from point to point ? 
If it is a department store, can the potential customer reach 
one department easily after quitting a previous one which 
offers allied merchandise? The easier it is for a customer 
to get from one place to another, the more often the store's 
cash register is apt to ring. And vet, the store must not 
sacrifice styling for mobility. All these factors must be con- 
sidered by the interior designer. 

Kor personal, home use, the tools of the designer must 
he turned in other directions. A home must be interesting to 
live in, not just for a first impression, but for the regime of 
day-to-day occupation, Can the designer create subtle blends 
of color and architectural shading which make a room seem 
fresh and appealing regardless of where the occupant hap- 
pens to be standing or sitting’ If a room is small, can it be 
made to seem spacious ? If the decorating budget is modest, 
can a few elements be made to serve judiciously ¢ 

The home of today is not just a thing of wood and plaster 
‘as it was a few generations ago. Now it is a complex entity 
consisting of many hidden parts. The interior designer must 
contend with plumbing, heating outlets, wiring placement, 
refrigeration and air-conditioning. A’ splendidly designed 
layout may prove unfeasible if it makes these other facilities 
difficult to reach or ineffectual in-use. 

It thus becomes immediately obvious that an interior de- 
signer and decorator cannot simply possess good taste and 
succeed on that alone. He must keep up with the latest de- 
velopments in a variety of allied fields. He must know the 
new materials and how they can be utilized. Plywood, fiber- 
board, glass cloth, textiles—these too must be understood 
and integrated in any planning. 

lf this all sounds complex, it does not mean that it 1s 
bevond the means of the properly trained expert. But train- 
ing is a requisite, and the most logical place to find it is in 
an accredited school offering courses taught by practicing 
professionals. 4 
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H OW up-to-date are your classroom art 
projects? Are you still teaching arts and 
craft procedures in Yesterday's fashion? 
There’s a far easier way to handle this 
problem of preparing an interesting art 
activity, you know. Just pick a project 
from DESIGN TECHNICS. 


Art teachers and hebbyists have been us- 
ing this handy, low-in-cost book for many 
years. It's completely practical—tells you 
in well-illustrated manner how to choose 


and use the right tools and materials. 


JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS 


SCRATCHBOARD 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 

MEZZOTINT 

COUNTERCHANGE 

COLLAGE 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 

PENCIL PAINTING 

CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 

WOODCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 

SPRAYED DECORATIONS 

LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 

GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 
PASTELS 
PEN AND INK 
CRAYON PRINTS 
FINGER PAINTING 
BATIK 
SILK SCREEN 
TEMPERA 
DRY POINT 
WATER COLOR 


. and fifteen others too! 


You won’t need to have 
an art library with... 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


“DESIGN TECHNICS" 


337 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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Discover new vacation pleasure 
and enjoyment this summer in 
drawing, sketching, and paint- 
ing with these two versatile 
“magic-mediums. 

SKETCHO is an unusually re- 
sponsive oil crayon for sketching 
and drawing. SKETCHO quickly 
gives free-and-easy oil paint- 
ing effects simply by dipping 
in turpentine. 

PAYONS, the fascinating cray- 
on that quickly transforms a 
drawing into a sparkling water- 
color with just a flick of a 
water-filled brush over the 
surface. 

EASY TO CARRY KITS! 

Prang'’s compact packages con- 
tain all the equipment you will 
need for complete sketching 
and painting pleasure. 


See the complete range of Prang ~ 
color sets at your favorite source 
of supply or write for illustrated 
literature. Dept. 14 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO 


PAvons 


WATER COLOR CRAYONS 


PAYONS 
WATER COLOR CRAYONS 


NEW YORK 
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THIS PUBLICATION 
IS REPRODUCED BY AGREEMENT 
WITH THE PUBLISHER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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